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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


ONGRESS reassembled on Monday, and the President’s mes- 
sage was read in both houses. Concerning its intemperate 
passages we make some remarks elsewhere. In its form the doc- 
ument is in broad contrast to the single-themed one of last year. 
This conforms to the long established usage of reviewing the 
whole field of the nation’s affairs. The introductory part, perhaps 
a fourth of the whole, is occupied with an essay on political econ- 
omy and social questions, and the remaining portions deal with 
our foreign relations and the affairs of the several departments. 
None of the department reports are of absorbing interest, either 
as regards the facts they state or the recommendations they 
bring forward. The year has been uneventful in every department 
except that of State, and the only point which has excited any 
public curiosity is what Mr. Whitney would say of the success or 
failure of his English designs for American cruisers and gunboats. 
And on that point Mr. Whitney says just nothing, while he dwells 
with some pride upon the steps taken towards the creation of an 
effective navy since he came into office, and on the development 
of the country’s power to supply everything needed for the crea- 
tion of first-class vessels. He points especially to the contract of 
the Departmant with the Bethlehem Iron Company, which guar- 
antees to the country the establishment of ‘‘a plant probably su- 
perior to any in the world for the production of steel-plate armor 
and the forgings for high-power guns,” The tone of this, as of all 
Mr. Whitney’s recent reports is distinctly American and patriotic, 
in contrast to some of the utterances which followed his acces- 
sion to office in 1885. He deserves credit, no doubt, for having 
the sense and courage to change his course, and on the whole the 
country can afford quite as much praise to him as to any one else 
in the Cabinet of 1885-89. 





Mr. FAIRCHILD, like his superior in office, cannot forego his 
last chance to proclaim his adhesion to the Free Trade plan of 
Tariff revision and revenue reduction, even after the country has 
pronounced that it will have none of it. The Secretary is quite 
pathetic over his well-worn commonplaces, and reaches the high- 
est point when he asks: “And will not the endeavor to make men 
rich soon become the chief function of our Government?” To 
make men, without exception of any American, rich, is defined 
in the Constitution as a chief function of our government—viz. : 
to promote the general welfare. So the preamble says, and the 
clause defining the power of Congress to levy taxes states that to 
“provide for the general welfare” is an object for which this 
power to levy duties and imports shall be used. And our Tariff 
policy conforms to this purpose both in the rapid accumulation 
and the equable diffusion of wealth, whatever Mr. Fairchild may 
think. 

Mr. Fairchild’s facts on two points are better worth heeding 
than his theories. The first of these is the amount of the surplus 
revenue beyond the actual needs of the government, as measured 
not by congressional appropriations but by the actual outlays 
under them. He shows that this actual Surplus for the year 
which ended with last June was $119,612,116. Of this amount 
$47,499,228.92 was disposed of by the purchase of immature bonds 
on account of the Sinking Fund (extinguishing $38,982,800 of the 
debt), and a small sum ($77,797.35) by the redemption of fractional 
currency and mature bonds. This left a net Surplus of $72,035,- 
089.73 to be hoarded in the Treasury and its sub-treasuries, or de- 
posited with the banks. For the current year he estimates a sur- 


plus of $104,313,365.64, and as his estimates for last year were be- 
ow the actual amount, there is such reason to believe that he 








does not go above the mark. Upto the end of September the 
government had accumulated the sum of $96,444,845.84 for which 
it had found no use. 

These facts show how imperative it is that the Senate should 
proceed at once with legislation to reduce the revenue or other- 
wise to dispose of the surplus already accumulated and further to 
accumulate, so long as the present taxes and duties remain. The 
promptitude, therefore, with which the Senate took up its bill, 
and proceeded to its consideration, item by item, is evidence of a 
wise and statesmanlike appreciation of the situation. Evidently 
Mr. Allison now feels convinced that there is a Surplus. In the 
summer just past there was an irruption, for a time, of vigorous 
statements that there would be a deficit this year, in consequence 
of the large appropriations to be made, but all the same the Sec- 
retary, as we have said, reports that the inflow exceeds the outgo. 

Very properly the House decided, Wednesday, to dispose of 
the Direct Tax refunding bill, and it was made a special order 
for the 6th, 8th, and 11th insts., the vote to be taken on the last 
named day. This is a measure of justice and propriety, and will 
relieve the Treasury of about 17} millions of its hoard. 





Mr. FAIRCHILD reads a lecture to Protectionists in the tables 
he exhibits of the amount of our foreign commerce for each year 
since 1856 and the proportion of it which has been carried in 
American vessels. His table shows that the decay of our ship- 
ping began before the return to a Protectionist policy, the propor- 
tion of goods carried in our own ships falling from 75.2 per cent. 
in 1856 to 50 per cent. in 1862. This makes it evident that the cause 
of the decline is nut the Tariff. By the end of the Warit was 
down to 27.7 per cent. After this it rallied for a while, and 
reached 35.6 per cent. in 1870. But it fell again and after a rally 
to 33.1 percent. in 1876, it continued to decline pretty steadily and 
this year it is but 13.44 per cent. When we ceased to pay subsidies 
to our steamship lines in 1858, we were carrying three-fourths of 
our commerce under our own flag. Under the operation of the 
Free Trade policy inaugurated for us that year by Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, and adopted by the Republican party from the Democrats, 
we have come to carry only one-eighth in our own ships. 

Mr. Fairchild gives these facts without attempting to draw 
any inference. In our judgment the very plain inference is that 
the time has come to put an end to our outlawry of our shipping 
interest, and for beginning its development by government care, 
as other countries have done. Nine-tenths of the cost of 
a ship is labor, and at existing rates of wages we cannot 
develop our ship-building and ship-using so long as we place 
the employers of American labor in ship-yards on the same 
footing as the ship-builders of the Clyde and the Mersey. We do 
not so place them as regards ships for the coasting trade. That 
is an American monopoly. And the excellence and the reasona- 
ble price of vessels built for that trade show what a fair degree 
of Protection would do for our ocean steamship lines, if we chose 
to favor their creation by American labor and capital. 





THE Secretary of the Interior calls attention to the need fora 
proper census of our Indian population. The law requires the 
Indian agents to report annually the number of Indians under 
their care, but there is no appropriation to pay for the work, with 
its attendant expenses, and without that it cannot be done fully 
and accurately. As a consequence the aggregates reported vary, 
though not widely yet in a fashion which indicates their untrust- 
worthiness, running up from 252,897 in 1879 to 265,565 in 1883, 
and then down to 243,299 in 1887, with an advance to 246,095 the 
present year. These figures cannot be very wide of the mark, 
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but they include an estimate of 20,000 who are scattered over the 
the farther West outside the care of Indian agencies. 

It is commonly assumed that the Indians have declined 
greatly in number since the country came under white rule. 
There probably was such a decline through the wholesale wars of 
extermination waged upon neighboring and even related tribes 
by the powerful confederation of the Iroquois, but it is quite 
likely that the whole number of Indians within the present 
bounds of the United States at the time when Jamestown was 
settled did not exceed a quarter of a million. Except at a few 
great centres, such as the Columbia river and the Des Moines re- 
gion on the Mississippi, the Indians were scattered at very wide 
intervals, and practically neither possessed the land nor used it to 
any great extent. And if the white man had never come, they 
might have been mutually exterminated by this time through 
their bloody wars, and have disappeared as utterly as did the 
mound-builders. It was different in the warmer regions of the 
continent, where the native population had become so dense as to 
force them to lay aside the hunter’s life and have recourse to 
some sort of tillage. 

At present our Indians give marked indications of progress. 
Besides the 80,000 civilized residents of the Indian Territory, who 
have their own churches and schools, and live mainly by agricul- 
ture, there are 27,394 Indians who are engaged in civilized pur- 
suits, 26,223 who speak English, and 62,623 who have adopted civ- 
ilized dress. (These totals of course overlap.) Also outside that 
Territory they have 251,858 acres of land under cultivation and 
own 128,766 neat cattle, 860.336 sheep, and 417,328 horses, ponies, 
and mules. There are 15,212 children attending school, an in- 
crease of 900 during the year. Certainly the policy of General 
Grant has borne noble fruit. 





THE Post-office reports a deficit of $4,190,227 during the 
year,—a fact at which nobody would grumble if Mr. Vilas and Mr. 
Dickinson had got good work out of their subordinates. But not 
since General Jackson’s time has the proper work of the depart- 
ment been so much subordinated to its efficiency as a political ma- 
chine, as during the present administration, and in no branch of 
the government will there be so large a proportion of removals 
necessitated by the misconduct or incompetency of the officials 
now in charge. 

The “ economy” with which the service has been managed 
to the injury of interests of far greater moment is seen in the fact 
that we paid just $490,067 for foreign mail service, and pocketed a 
huge sum by way of profit. The English post-office is a source of 
large revenue to the British government, but it always is taken for 
granted that the foreign mail service is a source of expense be- 
yond the income, the difference being absorbed by the extended 
and efficient ocean service. And yet there are people who profess 
to be surprised that there are so few ocean steamship lines carry- 
ing the American flag. 





WHEN the Senate met, Mr. Allison took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to notify it that he and his committee meant business with 
the revenue bill they reported last session as a substitute for the 
Mills bill. They intend to yield its place to no other measure, 
and as there is very little before the Senate which calls urgently 
for action, we presume they will carry their point. Of course they 
do not wish or expect to carry the measure precisely as it stands, 
and indeed they have asked for suggestions and amendments. 
But they were honest in preparing the measure, and they have 
had no reason to change their purpose. 

It is objected that the bill is less thoroughly protective than 
the result of the elections warrants the Senate in passing. We 
are not aware that this is true, but if it be, it can be mended. Of 
course the elections have cleared the atmosphere and have given 
Protectionists a firmness in the application of their own principles 
which they could not have had before. But the Senate committee 
certainly neither faltered nor compromised in the preparation of 





a@ measure which proposes the raising of a series of duties in the 
face of the clamor raised by the President and his friends for their 
reduction or abolition. On only one point did the Committee fail 
to apply the protective principle as they might have done. They 
did not propose a protective duty on tin-plates because they 
wished to avoid any change in the Tariff which would tend to 
increase the revenue. On that point we think them in the wrong. 
Whatever the result to the revenue, that is an industry which 
should be naturalized on our soil, and soon would be so under an 
adequate protective duty. 





As the Committee have asked for suggestions, we offer this 
one. The duty on books as at present levied is one which tends 
to alienate the literary and scholarly classes from our protective 
policy, while it offers very ineffectual protection to the book-mak- 
ing trades of America. A much better result would be secured 
(1) by changing 25 per cent. ad valorem to 25 cents a pound specific 
duty. This would fall lightly on costly books, and heavily on the 
cheap stuff which now is imported at nominal prices by English 
firms. (2) Unbound books in foreign languages should be free of 
duty. (3) The limit at which books are classed as old, and ad- 
mitted free of duty should be reduced from twenty to ten years. 
(4) If it be possible, costly books, not reproduced in this country, 
should come in free of duty in sheets. These changes would be 
a removal of grievances which have made Mugwumps and Free 
Traders by scores among an influential though unpractical class of 
people. 





IT indicates the existence of a rudimentary sense of humor 
in Mr. Cleveland, that his message is silent on the subject of Civil 
Service Reform,—a topic on which he loved to dilate in the open- 
ing vears of his Administration. He seems to feel that it would 
be altogether impossible for the country to take him seriously, if 
he were to lecture it again on the necessity of separating the pub- 
lic service from the contaminating influence of party politics, and 
on the advisability of limiting the President to one term as a 
means to that separation. 

This suggests that there is one point on which we would like 
an impartial opinion from such of our Democratic friends as are 
in a position to give it. Is a party more helped or hurt by possess- 
ing the control of the federal patronage? Of course the office- 
holders will say it is greatly helped. But what do the active 
Democrats think, who neither have nor want anything the Presi- 
dent could give them ? 





IT now is reported that many Democrats in the House pro- 
pose to go about the work of admitting new territories as States 
by wholesale. Not only Washington and Dakota but New Mex- 
ico is to come in, while nothing is said of Montana or of dividing 
Dakota into two States. The object of this move is to anticipate 
the action of the next Congress, and to offset Republican gains in 
the Northwest as far as may be, by the gain of a Democratic State 
and two Democratic Senators in the Southwest. But this, how- 
ever, is a matter which can wait for the meeting of the Fifty-first 
Congress. It has waited a good while, and must be done right, 
now. Dakota is big enough, and has population enough, for two 
States, and the plan of making it all into one is not to be thought 
of. The Democratic brethren have made it wait so long, and 
have taken such good care that it should not cast its vote for 
General Harrison, that they can afford to curb their newly-found 
impatience a few weeks,—at most a few months,—longer. The 
Senate should refuse to assent to anything but the bill they sent 
down to the House for the admis8ion of Southern Dakota asa 
new State. That is the clear duty of Congress. Everything else 
is so open to question and discussion that parties are sure to dif- 
fer. So the Republican party can wait until it has obtained the 
power and responsibility vested in it by the voice of the nation. 





THE exact division of the next House of Representatives is 
still unsettled. The process of counting out continues in West 
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Virginia. By a “recount” and the throwing out of Republi- 
can votes, McGinnis, in the Third district, who was returned 
elected, is displaced in favor of Alderson, (Dem.) Whether the 
same thing will be done in the Fourth district, and the delegation 
thus be made “solid,” remains to be seen. In Tennessee, a judge 
has enjoined the Governor from issuing the certificate of election 
to Evans (Rep.) elected in the Chattanooga district. 

- The result therefore is that only one Republican now stands 
elected in West Virginia, and that Evans’s certificate is made un- 
certain. Counting him as likely to get it, however, there would 
be a Republican majority of 5 in the House, even after the loss of 
McGinnis, mentioned above. The table by States would be as 
follows : 
































e | ¥ | ¥ 
STATES. vs I1g STATES. uv ilg 
Alabama, . a 8|| Missouri, . 4; 10 
Arkansas,. . —j}  5)|Nebraska, . 3} — 
California, : 4) 2!|Nevada, eee age 1) — 
Colorado, . . 1| —||New Hampshire, . . 2 — 
Connecticut, . 3 1||New Jersey,. . . 4, 3 
Delaware, . os 1)|New York, . . 19} 15 
Florida,. . — 2||North Carolina,. 3} «6 
Georgia, —| 10)/Ohio. ... . 16} 5 
Illinois,. 13 7||Oregon, rane 1) — 
Indiana, . 3} 10)|Pennsylvania, . a «67 
Towa, 10 1||Rhode Island, . 2 — 
Kansas, 7| —||South Carolina, . —| 7 
Kentucky, 2| 9||Tennessee, 3} 67 
Louisiana, 1 5|/Texas, . . —| il 
Maine, . ec 4| —!/|Vermont, . 23 — 
Maryland,. .. 2} 4|| Virginia, . x =. § 
Massachusetts, . 10 2||West Virginia, . 1) .3 
Michigan,. . . 9} 2/|Wisconsin,. . z7 #2 
Minnesota, Ae coer 5} — —— 
Mississippi, . . .. . —! 77' Total, .| 165! 160 








But if Evans is to be defrauded, and the fourth West Virginia 
man thrown out, the House will stand 163 Republicans to 162 
Democrats. It has got down, now, to such a narrow turn as that. 





THE Republicans of New York city are to be congratulated 
on the vigor with which they have taken up the case of the 
8th legislative district, in which Mr. John J. O’Brien has been the 
controlling manager of the Republican organization. It is in evi- 
dence that the leaders of this organization took money from both 
sides, and that they carried water on both shoulders. They gave 
Mr. Harrison and Mr. Morton their support, but with this they 
combined a support of the Democratic candidates for Governor, 
Mayor, and Congressman. Tickets actually were distributed 
from the Republican “ booth,” on which the name of the Tam- 
many candidate for mayor was substituted for that of Col. Er- 
hardt, and it was nearly impossible to obtain regular Republican 
tickets for governor and congressman. 

The representatives of the party have shown admirable una- 
nimity in proceeding to punish this treachery by expelling the 
8th district organization from the party. They, of course, in- 
tend its reorganization under another leader than O’Brien. This 
is a fitting sequel to the action of two years ago, when a corrupt 
Republican leader was expelled for bartering away the chances 
of Mr. Allen T. Rice as a candidate for Congress. 





GENERAL PALMER has taken his defeat as candidate for the 
governorship of Illinois so badly to heart, that he withdraws from 
the Grand Army of the Republic, denouncing it as a political or- 
ganization, and threatening to organize the Democratic veterans 
in a rival association. ‘* The broth never is eaten as hot as it is 
cooked,” the Germans say. When Gen. Palmer has time to re- 
flect, he will not venture upon the step of setting up a rival to the 
Grand Army. It hardly would suit the Democratic party to have 
their share of the veterans of the War stand aside from the rest 
to be counted, even if they were sure of getting them all to do so. 

That the Grand Army iu Illinois was used as a political 
agency to defeat one of its own members, we decline to believe 
until it has been shown on good evidence. Mr. Fifer, the success- 
ful candidate, of course got more G. A. R. votes than did Gen. 





Palmer ; but that is true of the Republican candidates in every 
part of the country, and it needs no manipulation of the veterans 
to bring out their votes. If Gen. Palmer got fewer votes from his 
old comrades than he might have expected, he would do better to 
lay the blame at Mr. Cleveland’s door. Those pension vetoes and 
the earlier veto of the Dependent Pensions bill did the business..- 
They rallied many a Democratic veteran to the support of the 
Republican candidates. 





THERE is on foot a movement to secure a repeal of the clause 
of the Inter-State Commerce Act which forbids pooling arrange- 
ments between railroads. We pronounced this clause the chief 
blot on the bill while it was still under discussion; but in the 
state of public opinion at that time, it was impossible to bring 
any general opposition to bear upon it. Recently, however, there 
has been a growth of feeling and opinion adverse to the clause; 
and out of a long list of public men who have been asked by 
Bradstreets for an opinion on the subject, a very large majority 
have been found favorable to its repeal. It is admitted that the 
formation of pools should be placed under some kind of legal reg- 
ulation, so that the interests of the public may be secured as well 
as those of the railroads. But it is seen to be impossible by law 
to prevent pooling, aud undesirable if it were possible. Of course 
there are some people who conceive of the interests of the public 
as directly antagonistic to those of the railroads, and therefore be- 
lieve that restriction which hurt the railroads must prove a bene- 
fit to the country. But this is a very superficial view, and the 
intelligence of the people is coming to recognize the fact that in 
the long run there is nothing to gain by inciting “cut-throat” 
forms of competition among the great lines which convey the 
commerce of the nation. 





Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster objects to Miss Willard’s statement 
that members of the W. C. T. Union are entirely free to follow 
their party preferences, while the Union as a whole stands by the 
Third Party. She calls attention to the fact that when Republi- 
cans like herself were assailed by the Union Signal, the organ of 
the Union, as “‘ disloyal ” to its principles, the New York Conven- 
tion formally “ approved the position ” the editor “ had taken in 
the exercise of editorial prerogatives on the political as well as 
on any other question,” thus adopting as its own her abuse of Mrs. 
Foster and the women of Iowa, Pennsylvania,and Massachusetts 
who stood with her. The Executive Committee passed a similar 
resolution, and a sub-committee, of which Miss Willard was chair- 
man, declared the Iowa women “ obstructionists,” and the Iowa 
Union, which repudiates the party policy, is termed by the same 
committee ‘“‘a refractory child.” Besides this an amendment to 
the constitution of the Union, which would exclude from its mem- 
bership women who do not support the Third Party, was offered 
by the President of the Illinois Union, and goes over a year before 
action. 

Yet the party to which the Union pledges its support does not 
get up hill very fast. The Independent, comparing its vote this 
year with the highest vote previously polled by the party, (which, 
as a rule, was in 1886 or 1887,) finds a decrease of 7,462 in Dela- 
ware, of 28,405 in Kentucky, of 12,059 in New Jersey, of 11,158 
in New York, of 12,186 in Texas, of 4,700 in Ohio, of 9,958 in 
Pennsylvania, and minor losses in eight or ten other States. Of 
the 10,968,454 votes cast for the four principal candidates this year, 
it cast 242,984 or less than one in 45, against about one in 52, in 
1884. 


THE Lawand Order Society of our city justifies its sup- 
port of the Brooks License Law by publishing the returns of com- 
mitments to Moyamensing Prison and the House of Correction 
during the five months which followed the establishment of the 
new system. The former number 8,455, a decrease of 5,099 as 
compared with the same five months of 1887, the latter are 1,823, 
a decrease of 840. It is said that other cities have shown asimilar 
decrease under their new license laws, but we doubt if in any case 
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it can have been so great as in Philadelphia. The important fea- 
tures of our law are its restrictive and penal clauses, and a great 
secret of its success has been the strictness of its enforcement by 
the Board of Judges who sat for the hearing of license applica- 
tions. They reduced the number of saloons enormously and 
weeded out most of the lawless dealers. It is satisfactory to 
know that the same judges have again been designated for this 
duty. 


THE successful resistance of the people of Queensland to the 
appointment of Sir Henry Blake as governor, shows how very 
slight is the authority of the Mother Country over her Australian 
dependencies. Blake is a young Irishman, who had the wit to 
run off with a young lady shortly after her elder sister had been 
married to a Tory Duke. At that time he helda very subordinate 
place on “ the force,” but his titled brother-in-law took him up to 
save the family credit, and pusked him on from one port to au- 
other, until he was governor of Newfoundland and a baronet. 
But when he was nominated to the governorship of Queensland, 
the Irish of that colony called to mind what sort of a magistrate 
he had been in Ireland in the earlier stages of his advancement, 
and they raised such a row that the colonial ministry was obliged 
to ask the home government to cancel the appointment. This 
would have been called “ truckling to the Irish vote” if it had 
beenin America. But of course it is all right in Queensland, and 
Lord Salisbury hints to Sir Henry that he had better decline the 
appointment, as something equally good will be got for him. The 
transaction also illustrates how completely Eugland has been 
emancipated from “the spoils system” by the establishment of 
competitive examinations ! 








MR. CLEVELAND'S LAST MESSAGE. 


BVIOUSLY, the President takes his defeat to heart. He feels 
the result to be a reversal of the order of nature,—and all 
the more so when it appears that it not only follows after but ac- 
tually is due to the message of last year. Asa recent convert to 
the policy of an open movement for Free Trade, and still filled 
with the enthusiasm of his new convictions, the whole matter 
strikes him as an overthrow of reason and logic. Here are the 
people of the United States voting that two and two make ten, 
that water will easily run up hill, that a Tariff is not a tax, and 
that himself must quit office at the end of his first term! What 
could be more monstrous ? 

Does the present President of the United States really believe 
that our national welfare and public honesty depend upon the ex- 
istence of manufacturers in Europe, whose free competition with 
those here may keep down prices ? Would we go to ruin morally 
and economically if England and Germany had no surplus of 
manufactured goods to sell us? If we were thrown upon our own 
resources as a people in these things, could we not manage to sup- 
ply ourselves with all we need on terms as reasonable as our con- 
ditions as a people and our ideal of comfort for the laboring classes 
would permit ? And how much worse could the highest, the most 
prohibitory tariff make our condition than it would then be? 
Have we no hold of our own upon the Eighth Commandment, and 
no outlook for a reasonable distribution of wealth among our peo- 
ple, except through the existence of European capitalists, who 
stand ready to supply us with the products of underpaid labor ? 
In brief, do virtue and honor in the United States hang upon a peg 
held out for us by the manufacturers of Birmingham? These, it 
is true, are questions which no Free Trader has ever answered, 
but we doubt if they ever even occurred to the mind of Mr. 
Cleveland, who is too full of the primary lessons in Political 
Economy he learnt from Mr. Manning to have room for a larger 
view of the case. 

The President bases much of his argument against the Tariff 
on the fact that there are poor people as well as rich among us. 
This is a fact. But his picture of the condition of the laboring 
classes of America is one to which he is indebted to his imagina- 








tion. 


It is one which never should have found its way into such 
a public document as a President’s Message to Congress. He 
sees our cities crowded with ‘‘ poverty, wretchedness, and unre- 
munerative toil,” and he deplores the steady drift of the sons of 


the farmers into the cities. Doesthe President think the Tariff is 
responsible for the existence of “‘ poverty, wretchedness, and un- 
remunerative toil” in our cities? At what point in our history 
were they free from these? Far off hills look green. Take the 
records of any American city which is a century old, and you will 
find that the ‘‘ poverty, wretchedness, and unremunerative toil” 
were never so small proportionally as they are to-day. Sixty 
years ago Mathew Carey found that people died every winter of 
starvation in Philadelphia, and that the fact hardly excited com- 
ment. Women’s wages were 25 cents a day; men were glad to 
find work at 60 cents even in canal-digging. Everything was 
dear. Cotton sheetings sold at 40 cents a yard. Fuel was so 
costly that the rich had to open their kitchens to their poor neigh- 
bors, to enable them to warm themselves before going to their 
work. Dr. Ely, who had visited the South with no prejudices in 
favor of slavery, assured Mr. Carey that the physical condition of 
the slaves on Virginia plantations was much superior to that of 
the laboring classes in the North. 

Thirty years ago we saw Philadelphia under the sort of Tariff 
Mr. Cleveland wanted to bring back. The condition of labor was 
wretched. Everywhere men were seeking employment and find- 
ing none, although they would have been glad to get half the wages 
they receive to-day. And the cost of necessaries,—food, clothing, 
house-furnishing, bedding, blankets, etc..—was from a quarter to 
a half as much more than it isnow. Salt, for instance, for which 
we had made ourselves dependent on Great Britain, was far dearer 
than it now is, when we havea great production at home. Mr. 
Cleveland bewails the growth of great fortunes in America. Is he 
aware of the much more rapid and extensive growth of small for- 
tunes? The eleven hundred millions in American savings banks 
and the immense sum accumulated through building associations, 
—to whom do these moneys belong? ‘The aggregate wealth of 
those who depend for their support on their labor is far in excess 
of the wealth of our millionaires. The aggregate income of the 
former class is greatly larger than that of the latter. And it is 
the savings and the wealth of the classes who toil which increase 
the most rapidly, the capitalist taking a constantly diminishing 
share of the joint-product, and labor a constantly increasing 
share. 

We do have poor people in our great cities. The question is, 
Would an influx of foreign goods make them rich? The man of 
ordinary sense knows we would have them under any policy. 
(1.) There are poor whom no wages would enrich, whose earnings, 
if they have any, are carried as tributes to vice. Many of these 
sank by viciousness to their present poverty. Would Free Trade, 
with a general depression of the community’s conditions, 
give them a moral uplifting? (2.) There are poor who are de- 
cent, self-respecting, and deserving, who have been unable to save 
because of actual misfortune, or lack of the special gift of saving. 
Would the closing of American mills and shops help them? (3.) 
There are the imported poor, the outcome of centuries of social 
depression and demoralization in Europe, who have drifted over 
to us to be Americanized. In one sense the Tariff is responsible 
for their presence among us. The prosperity which it has brought 
to our working-classes has drawn these strangers across the 
ocean, to escape from the condition into which Mr. Cleveland and 
his friends have proposed to lead us. 

Censuring, as every just and patriotic American must, the in- 
temperate language which the President permits himself to use, 
there must be included in this the whole body of Free Trade wri- 
ters and speakers. They have written and declaimed concerning 
their own country without any decent regard to the truth of the 
case, and they have done for the Socialist and Anarchist agitators 
what these people could not have done for themselves. They 
have labored to set the employed against their employers. They 
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have tried to make ill-feeling between one class and another. 
They have drawn pictures of the evils of our social condition, 
which, if they had been true, would have suggested a revolution 
and reconstruction of the social fabric. 

It is never a gracious task to proclaim the blemishes of one’s 
own country, but the work becomes worse than ungracious where 
it is not only conceived in untruth, and meant to serve a partisan 
purpose, but is available, besides, for the use of the enemies to our 
system, within and without. That the President of the United 
States should be in the company of those who have been thus 
engaged is a misfortune only mitigated by the prospect that a few 
more weeks will bring to the country the close of his official ser- 
vice. 








RENAN’S HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL, 
[Conclusion of Notice from Last Week. ] 


N addition to the other tribes, Israel had also to fight against 
the Arabs of the desert, known by the generic name of Beni- 
quedem or Saracens. Gideon, after defeating other enemies, pur- 
sued the Arab tribes and slew their leaders. His return to this 
side of the Jordan wasa veritable triumph. In the raid into the very 
heart of the Arabs he had procured much treasure. His victory 
was a capital eveut in the history of Syrian Semitism—it was the 
stand of the sedentary tribes against the nomads. Gideon seemed 
fated to achieve what David did afterwards. Heso truly exercised 
royal power among tne Josephites that his succession was dis- 
puted as if he had been a king. A bastard son, Abimelech, 
wrested the power from the hands of the family, but his authority 
was never recognized as we see from the parable of the trees in 
the mouth of Jotham. His improvised royalty fell rapidly into 
disrepute. The bandits that Abimelech had gathered around him 
began to practice robbery, and he was powerless to prevent them. 
The Shechemites grew disaffected. The standard of rebellion 
was raised. Abimelech succeeded in partially subduing it, but 
when approaching the city of Thebez a woman threw the upper 
part of a millstone on his head and broke his skull. So ended 
this first and not very well sustained endeavor to create a stavle 
power in Israel. The incapacity of Abimelech was the main 
cause of its failure. One hundred and fifty or two hundred years 
later a man arose who combined the warlike heroism of Gideon 
and the boldness of his religious policy, with the wickedness of 
Abimelech and his talent for surrounding himself with bandits. 
David was destined to prove a cleverer and more fortunate 
Abimelech. Jerusalem was to accomplish what Shechem could 
not. Judah was to succeed where Joseph failed. 

The next figure of the period was Jephthah. His victories 
enabled him to exercise a certain amount of authority over Israel, 
but he was only a soldier: he had no family or posterity. Hedid 
nothing to make his power last after him. 

None of the movements we have spoken of were general, not 
one of the advantages produced by war extended to the whole of 
Israel. Judah hardly ever ranged itself with the tribes, and is 
rarely spoken of in the Book of Judges. Judah was scarcely com- 
prised in the generic denomination of Israel. Moreover there was 
enough ill feeling between the tribes to cause serious civil wars. 

It is about 1100 B. C., though this period has no precise chro- 
nology, that we commence to catch a glimpse of a series of facts 
which henceforward unrolled themselves without interruption. 
The power of the Judges increased. The idea of the unity of Is- 
rael gathered shape. Shiloh became a sort of religious capital for 
the nation. The ark was placed there, people flocked thither to 
consult it, and so an immense step in advance was taken. The 
priesthood began to assume importance. Eli, the priest of Shiloh, 
was for forty years a sort of judge. A little later the influence of 
the nabis or prophets commenced to grow. They had already 
worked out a discipline, and managed to form themselves into 
schools. At Ramah and Gibeah they set up what we might term 
seminaries. Samuel, who was one of the prophets of the new 
type, took a prominent part in the organizatiun of Israel. He 
played the part of both judge and prophet. The cause of his 
power was the influence which he exercised over the assemblies 
at Mispeh. His activity was especially displayed in Benjamin and 
in the south of Ephraim. He succeeded in establishing the wor- 
ship of the Lord as against that of Baal and Ashtaroh, and 
through the courage he inspired changed into victory a long list 
of defeats by the Philistines. 

Royalty had become an absolute necessity for Israel. All the 
Semitic tribes in passing from a nomad to a sedentary condition 
had adopted this institution. Israel alone during two or three 
centuries struggled against a fatality which was unavoidable. 
The problem was chiefly a military one. ‘The people wanted a 





king to fight their battles. And the man to do this was a Benja- 
minite of no great talent, but brave and strong, whom the necessi- 
ties of the time raised above what his merits and his ambition 
seemed to warrant. Saul was a hero of antiquity; a tall and 
handsome man, brave and robust. Gibeah was in distress. Its 
messages for help to the tribes were unheeded. Saul who had be- 
come imbued with the prophetical frenzy, was moved to act. He 
took a yoke of oxen and hewed them in pieces and sent them 
through all the coasts of Israel by the hands of messengers saying: 
‘“‘Whosoever cometh not forth after Saul and after Samuel, so 
shall it be done unto his oxen.” ‘This significant summons was 
obeyed, and in a few days the siege of Jabesh-Gilead was raised. 
The Benjaminite hero who had brought this about deserved to be 
king and so he was anointed at Gilgal. 

With the establishment of the monarchy commenced that 
long struggle between the two great ideas of the church and a 
state. Israel sought after contradictory things: it wished to be 
like other nations and to be a nation apart. It wished to enjoy at 
the same time a real and tangible existence and an idealistic and 
impracticable dream. Prophetism and the monarchy from their 
very nature were placed in opposition to each other. A lay na- 
tion obeying all the necessities of lay nations, and a theocratic 
democracy perpetually undermining the bases of civil order— 
this was the struggle the development of which filled up the 
whole history of Israel and stamped it with so much originality. 

Saul appears to have reigned about twenty years over Israel. 
He had no capital, properly speaking, but usually dwelt in Gibeah, 
the place of his birth, where he led the simple life of a peasant 
noble. The nobility, at once rustic and military, formed a solid 
corner-stone for the new edifice. But the incapacity of the man 
rendered everything useless, The monarchy was founded but the 
dynasty was not yet discovered. Saul was weak iu everything 
except battle. When he came to the throne the Philistines had so 
far gotten the upper hand, that the Israelites were prohibited 
from manufacturing or even repairing any implement of iron. 
But by good warriorship he and Jonathan succeeded in turning 
the tide against the ancient enemy. 

The reign of Saul, although very advantageous for Israel, was 
for the son of Kish and his family full of adversity and trouble. 
A man of great courage and an excellent soldier, Saul was not a 
man of intellect. He was extremely superstitious. The constant 
terror of some unknown and capricious force paralysed his judg- 
ment. His connection with the school of prophets seems to have 
given him a nervous debility which verged upon epilepsy. This 
added to a melancholy temperament and the responsibility of 
position, was his ruin. He fell into a kind of madness, and it was 
said that he was troubled with an evil spirit from the Lord. He 
could be tranquilised only by music similar to that of the nabis 
and in his moments of despondency would call for the cleverest 
harpers to soothe his troubled mind. 

Among the excitable and ambitious people of the East a man 
has no right to commit a fault. There is always some one ready 
to take advantage of it. The intermittent attacks of madness 
from which Saul suffered would have been of little consequence 
if fate had not placed at his side a man who was endowed with all 
the talents of which he was deficient. 

In the campaigns against the Philistines a Bethlemite of the 
name of David commenced to distinguish himself. But more 
extraordinary than his military talents were his civil and social 
qualities. There are sometimes generated in the Semitic countries 
of the east, which usually produce hard featured men, prodigies 
of grace, elegance, and wit. David was one of these charmers: 
capable of the greatest crimes when circumstances required, he 
was also capable of the most delicate sentiments. His complex- 
ion was ruddy, his features were delicate and amiable, his voice 
soft and fluent. He was skilled on the harp and an accomplished 
poet. No one could know him without becoming attached to him. 
This popularity naturally made Saul jealous, while it caused David 
to look upon himself asa kind of destined heir in the event of the 
king dying. The situation between the two became daily more 
strained. The unfortunate king was full of wrath and did what 
he could to drive David away. He is accused of having entrusted 
him with perilous missions in order to get rid of him. But suc- 
cess in these missions only made David more popular. As another 
end to his destruction, Saul gave David his daughter Michal in 
marriage. But everything goes wrong with those who are jealous, 
Michal deariy loved the young hero and sided with him against 
her father. Jonathan two or three times turned aside the hcmi- 
cidal projects of Saul, and Michal, having heard that a plot had 
been formed to slay her husband, assisted him to escape. 

The life of a banished man did not in antiquity differ materi- 
ally from that of a brigand. David, without auy place of safety, 
hid himself in a cave near Adullam. His relatives joined bim, 
and the cave soon became a lair for brigands. Those who were 


discontented, in debt, or in distress joined him. This was the 
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nucleus of the strong men of David. The rumor having spread 
that the Philistines had attacked Keilah and were pillaging the 
threshing floors, David marched against them and had a complete 
success. While trying to seize David, Saul was called off by an 
attack of the Philistines. The moral condition of Saul was de- 
plorable. The effects of prolonged religious terror exhibited 
themselves in a pitiable manner. Samuel who while he lived was 
always his dreaded prophet had died at Ramah without leaving 
any heir to his spiritual authority. Face to face with the Philis- 
tines Saul was afraid and hesitated. He must consult his good 
genius, and so he had recourse to a witch—one of the class of 
sorcerers whom he had under Samuel’s influence banished. The 
oracle was not propitious, and the facts agreed only too well with 
the foreboding. The battle was lost, and Saul and three of his 
sons perished. 

Saul had a fourth son named Ish-bosheth upon whom the 
party opposed to David kept their eyes fixed. Abner had him 

roclaimed king at Mhanaim in Gilead, and he was recognized 
“ all Israel with the exception of the tribe of Judah. While 
this was going on, David did not move from his retreat at Ziklag. 
Though mourning for Saul he was taking steps to succeed him. 
He afterwards went up to Hebron, and there, at the age of thirty, 
was unanimously proclaimed king of Judah. Ish-bosheth ap- 
ars to have been a man of very limited parts who was governed 
y Abner. His power steadily declined, while that of David in- 
creased day by day. The assassination of Abner by Joab practi- 
cally put an end to Ish-bosheth’s kingdom, and he was assassinated 
by the Benjamiuites after an unstable reign of two years. Thanks 
to this second murder the monarchy of Israel was definitely es- 
tablished. The son of Jesse had succeeded; his throne was es- 
tablished for five hundred years. 

Hebron, the capital, was probably for political reasons aban- 
doned for Jerusalem, and so the city was established which be- 
came, in one sense at least, the centre of the world. For centu- 
ries its possession was disputed by the most powerful of warriors. 
For centuries afterward it was and possibly for many to come it 
will be the beloved capital of humanity. 


This is in rough outline, and so far as possible in the author’s 
own beautiful phraseology, a sketch of a portion of the History 
of Israel, painted by one of the most scholarly, thoughtful and 
versatile men of the day. Its literary force alone would com- 
mand, and already has commanded for it the widest possible at- 
tention. Whether rightly or wrongly this volume and those to 
follow will for years be regarded by the cultivated public, no mat- 
ter on which side they stand, as the popular exposition of the 
newest school or schools of Biblical study. ‘That some of the de- 
tails are open to criticism is a matter of course. It would hardly 
be possible for any man to thoroughly control so wide a range of 
study as this work involves. Thus many scholars now consider 
that the year 2,000 B. C. is entirely too modern a date to fix for 
the beginnings of Semitic influence in the world. Fifteen hun- 
dred years earlier has probability and even archeological evidence 
on its side. Only the most decided anti-Akkadists could give 
any support to the theory that the language of the early nomad 
Semites is concealed beneath the “still undeciphered” Accadian 
or Sumerian inscriptions, Abraham, M. Renan regards as identi- 
cal with a famous king of Ur (whose seal is still preserved) and 
whose name has been read by a very few scholars Ab-Urham. 
This reading is so exceedingly doubtful that it is hard to imagine 
why any theory should have built upon it. The statement that 
the stories of the ante-diluvian patriarchs is toned down from 
those of the mythical Chaldean kings who reigned three or four 
thousand years, lacks the confirmation which would be furnished 
if any of these traditions occurred in a cuneiform text; at present 
we have them simply in the narratives of comparatively late 
Greek writers. Much of religious history that is built up on the 
supposition that in a name like Abimelech, the second element is 
the god Moloch, may be and probably is entirely unfounded. On 
the other hand M. Renan has at times shown the most remarka- 
ble ingenuity and an instinctive acquaintance with Semitic habits 
of thought. With nothing but the barest sort of a foot note, he 
informs us that Benjamin means left handed. Why? Bin-yamin 
in Hebrew means,if anything, right handed ; but in several pas- 
sages in the Bible we are told that particular members of the 
tribe were left-handed. To have called a man “the son of the 
left hand’’ would have been a bad omen. To this day the Jews 
call cemeteries ‘‘ house of the living”—hence the name Benjamin 
for the left-handed tribe. 

These details, however, are not of capital interest. The chief 
question is the attitude of mind assumed toward the history of 
the development of the Bible. M. Renan of course believes in 
the late origin of the Pentateuch (not to go into particulars), in an 
uvhistorical character for Joshua and parts of Judges, and in the 
insertion of considerable legendary matter in the books of Samuel. 





One would suppose that under these circumstances his history of 
Israel would have few points in common with the traditional his- 

tory. Yet strange to say such is not the case. M. Renan, while 
disputing the authenticity of the records, and shattering with icon- 
oclastic hands almost every figure that the Scriptures erect, yet in 
the main accepts all the facts related which bear on the actual de- 
velopment of the pecple of Israel. If M. Renan imagines him- 
self in love with Reuss, Graff, Kuenen, Néldeke, Wellhausen, and 
Stade he is much mistaken. Of course he recognizes one differ- 
ence between them and himself; that they have destroyed, and 
that he is building up from the ruins again. And he would be a 
hard critic who could withhold admiration for his marvellous, if 
too imaginative, constructive ability. The other difference, how- 
ever, lies deeper. Whatever may be said to the contrary, the basis 
of the modern Biblical school lies more in the Spencerian applica- 

tion of the Darwinian hypothesis of the evolution of species to all 
thought and to all life, than upon any textual or archeological dis- 
coveries. The history of Israel must fit into the scheme of relig- 
ious development which comparative mythology has worked out. 
With this view M. Renan is consciously or unconsciously entirely 
at variance. The Hebrew patriarchs were not fetish worshippers 
according to him. Pure monotheism, the noblest principles of 
right living, were cultivated under their tents. Later Israel may 
have fallen into idolatry, yet it was not a survival of the practices 
of their fathers, but a retrograde step, the result of Egyptian or 
Cananite contamination. Which view of the history of the de- 
velopment of Israel will prove correct, is difficult to say. It is 
quite likely that other opinions than those now held by the 
churches concerning the authorship or editorship of many of the 
books of the Bible will prevail. Whether these will seriously af- 
fect traditional views concerning the history of Israel is another 
question. The philosopher and the literary critic will never an- 
swer it. It is for the archzologist, who has already done a little, 
and who may yet do much more, to furnish the material toward 
solving the problem. 

C. A. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


a remarks of Mr. Edmund Gosse, in The Forum, upon Amer- 
ican poets and poetry, wherein he mentioned thirteen Eng- 
lish poets as having an ‘ unassailed renown,” and intimated his 
doubt whether any American was worthy to be ranked with them, 
have excited some attention,—the more because the intimation 
was courteously expressed, and because Mr. Gosse is a critic en- 
titled to respect. His great thirteen are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Burns, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, certainly a notable company, 
though one of very diverse qualities, if not abilities. The Critic 
of New York has now sent to a large number of literary people, 
asking whether in their judgment any American poet is worthy to 
stand with this list, and the replies to this question are worthy of 
some consideration. With a number, the opinion seems to be in 
the negative, though several venture an opinion in favor of this 
or that American as not inferior to some of the thirteen. Thus, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps says “‘ Longfellow, surely.” Prof. George 
P. Fisher thinks that from a list which includes Gray, Longfellow 
cannot be excluded, and that as to Coleridge, there are poems of 
Longfellow which will be read as long as “ Christabel” or “ The 
Ancient Mariner.” Mr. Whittier disavows any pretension to criti- 
cal ability, but says he would not rank Gray above Bryant, or 
Keats above Emerson. Rose Terry Cooke thinks Emerson de- 
serves to rank with the thirteen, and so do Julian Hawthorne, 
Richard W. Gilder, Julia Ward Howe, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, O. 
B. Frothingham, Helen Gray Cone, T. W. Higginson, and George 
Willis Cooke. 
* * * 

IT would require more space than we permit to any one subject 
under this heading to discuss this topic with any pretense to a 
oration, but there are some comments too obvious to be willingly 
omitted. One is that the variety of character and quality in Mr. 
Gosse’s thirteen makes it impossible to regard them as equally un- 
assailable in renown, and that the range being so great from 
Shakespeare to Gray and from Milton to Byron, it is unreasonable 
to say that a poet not comparable with the one may not be thought 
of as equal to the other. And again, there is gathered around the 
old poets a great nimbus of the appreciation of generations. The 
have been studied, criticised, commented upon, and developed. 
Like old pictures, they have a prescriptive status, and criticism ap- 
proaches them hat in hand. If so much were done for Emerson, 
—for instance,—would he not stand quite up to half a dozen of 
Mr. Gosse’s thirteen? It is too soon to decide what will be the 
ultimate rank of poets who have but just now ceased to write. 
And again, what are the qualities we seek in poetry ? Obviously, 
be they what they may, not the same in Milton as in Dryden, not 
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the same in Wordsworth as in Byron. If poets so different in their 
work a all live in renown, why not a poet different from any of 
them 








INDIVIDUALITY. 


OD gave the summer birds their songs, 
That every bird should sing its own. 
God gave the rose its velvet gown, 

That only to the rose belongs. 


So God hath given unto me, 
Not strange, but likest, thoughts and ways. 
I live them humbly, to His praise, 


Nor other than myself would be. - 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 








MEDIZVAL CEREMONIES IN LONDON. 
[FRoM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 

HE events of one ninth of November used to be so like those 

of the last that they might have been described beforehand. 

In the morning the newly elected Lord Mayor went in procession 

from the Guildhall to the Law Courts and back again; in the 

evening he gave his great banquet at the Guildhall, and the Prime 

Minister, who was the chief guest, made the speech which was in- 

variably looked for as a declaration of state polivy, and which as 

invariably told nothing that was not already known. This year, 

however, there was a marked change in the ceremonies of the day. 

The Lord Mayor himself went the usual rounds, the usual ban- 

quet was eaten, Lord Salisbury made the usual speech, enlivened 

with an allusion to the Sackville incident in unusually bad taste, 

but there was no great Lord Mayor’s show. This omission is less 
trivial than it at first seems. 

The objection most often made to the Lord Mayor’s show is 
that it stops traffic in the busiest and most crowded quarter of 
London. Some sag object to it because of what they call its 
circus element. But though this year’s procession consisted of but 
a few carriages, mounted bands and detachments of Hussars, the 
traffic in the city and on the strand was stopped nearly all day, 
as usual. Though the papers have all rejoiced over the absence of 
tomfoolery, there was plenty of the circus element left in the 

orgeous uniform of the Life Guards’ band, in the costumes of the 
Coates with their wands of office, in the robes and insignia of the 
members of the City Companies, and of the Lord Mayor. Much 
in the old shows may have been tawdry and silly, but there was 
much that was fine and picturesque. It was absurd perhaps to see 
a young lady in white, representing Fame or Fortune or City 
Greatness, sitting on a globe with the rain pouring upon her, for 
it always rains on the ninth of November. But this young lady 
and the goddesses aud shepherdesses and allegorical and mytho- 
logical personages were always accompanied by men in armor and 
in beautiful ancient dress, and despite the tawdriness in detail, the 
effect as a whole was fine, as the procession, to the music of the 
bands and with the waving of banners, made its way through the 
narrow sombre streets of the city. It was a spectacle the people 
loved, and its age gave it distinction. It dates back to medizval- 
ism. For centuries the same state procession, the Lord Mayor 
either in his gilded barge rowed by silver oars, on horseback, or, 
as now, in his state carriage, was made the occasion for a pageant. 
Old chronicles and popular ballads record the great Lord Mayor’s 
shows of other years. There is always something to be regretted 
in the disappearance of old customs, and this one was at least 
without harm. 

‘The new Lord Mayor, who is a Liberal and the Gladstonian 
candidate for Westmoreland, announced that he would do away 
with the show that he might feast the poor. Substantial dinners 
and money, at his expense and that of the Sheriff, were given to 
several thousand people, and no doubt much good was accom- 
plished by their charity. But had the menu and the wine card of 
the Guildhall banquet been cut down one-half, 50,000 might have 
been fed, and the people would still have had the show which 
long years have made them look upon as their right. 

But the absence of this show was not the most significant fea- 
ture in this year’s celebrations, In the procession rode the last 
sheriffs for London and Middlesex who will be elected in the 
Guildhall by the members of the City Guilds. Mr. Ritchie’s new 
Local Government has struck a heavy blow at the independence 
of the city, which, like so many other things in England, can be 
traced to the time of the Conqueror, and which has survived civil 
wars and revolutions unto the present time. The pageant of the 
ninth is only a small part of the picturesqueness of old city cus- 
toms. All the ceremonies held in the Guildhall,—the election of 
the Sheriffs, the election of the Lord Mayor from the Board of 
Aldermen, the solemn rites on the eighth of November, when the 
old Lord Mayor yields to his successor the place of honor, the 





formal taking of office on the ninth—are wonderful in their beauty 
and pictorial qualities. It is strange that now, though it is the 
fashion to regret the beauty of medisval days, the city ceremo- 
nies should be ignored ; last year I was almost the only stranger 
present at the election of the Sheriff. And yet nothing could be 
more perfect in its mediwvalism than this great hall when its floor 
is strewn with sweet herbs, across which come men arrayed in 
robes of rich texture and brilliant color, who group themselves 
like a picture by Titian or Veronese; and heralds announce the 
Lord Mayor, who enters followed by the Aldermen, with heads 
like prophets, and the Wardens of the City Companies, and the 
Common Councilmen in their gowns; and the criers command 
every one but freemen and liverymen to leave the hall under pen- 
alty of imprisonment; and Gog and Magog, from their heights, 
look down upon all. 

It may be that many of the old city customs and institutions will 
escape and survive the present fever of municipal reforms, but it 
is doubtful. A blow has been given to the city’s independence by 
the Conservative party; the outcry against the City Companies 
grows louder year by year. Since a man, to be elected Lord 
Mayor must belong to at least one of these Companies it follows 
that tc attack them is to strike at the very foundation of city gov- 
ernment. That they are corrupt cannot be questioned. Their 
principal duty is to eat and drink, and the money which helps 
them in its accomplishmeut was intended for other purposes. 
Property left for the maintenance of certain charities has in- 
creased in value a hundredfold, but the same number of loaves 
are distributed every Sunday, the same number of old men and 
women are supported as in the early days. It is the disposition 
of the surplus which is now being questioned by the reformers. 
The Goldsmiths still assay the gold and silver plate of England ; 
books are still entered in the Stationers’ Hall. But these Guilds 
and one or two others are the exception. The majority have long 
since ceased to deserve their names; a fact which, it is said, proves 
their uselessness. And yet, despite all these corruptions, the city 
is by far the best governed quarter of London. It is cleaner and 
better lighted than the metropolitan area; its traffic is better reg- 
ulated, and its police force more efficient. While the Home Sec- 
retary and Sir Charles Warren have looked on and done nothing 
to find the Whitechapel murderer, no sooner was one of the mur- 
ders committed within the city limits than the Lord Mayor came 
forward and offered a reward for his capture. Now that the un- 
employed have become so important an element in social and po- 
litical affairs, it is the Lord Mayor who raises the fund for their 
relief, and if it is mismanaged the fault is not his. Of late some 
of the larger and wealthier Companies have vied with each other 
in their charities. But for the Drapers, the People’s Palace in the 
East End would never have been; the Goldsmiths propose to es- 
tablish another in South London. There is scarcely a Company 
that has not its technical classes for working men. The Merchant 
Tailors have founded a large and prosperous boys’ school. And, 
after all, if the members of the Guilds and the Lord Mayor squan- 
der their wealth on feasting, do they not entertain all the distin- 
guished statesmen and soldiers, civilians and foreigners, whose 
entertainment on the rare occasions when it is undertaken by 
royalty, is generally paid for by the nation ? 

Cobbett thought the Lord Mayor’s show did good because 
“many a young fellow has been more industrious and attentive 
from his hope of one day riding in that golden coach.” ‘This isa 
pleasant thought, but has in it more of fiction than of truth. That 
which cannot be questioned, however, is the strange democratic 
tendency of city government. More than one Lord Mayor has 
risen from the ranks. Mr. Whitehead began life as a commercial 
traveler. The city magnates who are driven in the procession on 
the ninth belong unmistakably to the same class as the typical 
American politician. One might expect this would make them 
popular with the people; but while a few, like old Sir John Ben- 
nett, of Cheapside, are cheered by the crowds assembled to see 
- show, groans and hisses are, as a rule, the portion of the Lord 

ayor. 

It is not so much the new Lord Mayor’s actual change of 
policy, as the still more serious changes it foreshadows, which 
gave special significance to this year’s ceremonies and may make 
them forever memorable in the history of the city. Perhaps the 
reforms that are threatened will bring with them greater good to 
the people. But there is no gain without loss, and with the old 
city customs and institutions will, as I have said, perish much 
beauty and picturesqueness ; and this we cannot but regret, even 
as we shall be sorry when the Judge pays his last visit in state to 
the Cathedral at the beginning of the assizes, when the last little 
_ legs and bare heads of the Blue-Coat boys disappear from 

ondon. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE oF YOUNG Sir HENRY VANE, Governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and Leader of the Long Parliament. With a Con- 
sideration of the English Commonwealth as a Forecast of 
America. By James K. Hosmer. Pp. xxxi. and 871. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. . ; 

HE younger Sir Henry Vane certainly is one of the most pic- 
7 turesque figures in the Commonwealth period of English 
history, and one who especially excites the interest of American 
students, both by his early connection with the history of this 
country, and his sound views on religious toleration and popular 
government. The royalists paid him a deserved compliment, 
when they singled him out as the only man with regard to whom 
it was worth their while to break their pledge that nobody except 
the regicides should suffer for their share in the events of Com- 
monwealth times. No other man, not even Cromwell, had earned 
their hate more thoroughly. It was he who sent Strafford to the 
block by his testimony as to what he had found among his father’s 
papers. He represented and presented the demand for the con- 
trol of the militia, which precipitated war between King and 

Parliament. He negotiated the “Solemn League and Covenant,” 

which secured from the Scotch that support which turned the 

scale in the darkest hour of the struggle. His exhausting labors 
in the House of Commons contributed as much to the success of 

“the cause,” as did the labors of any man except Cromwell in the 

field. The ability with which he directed the War with Holland 

put an end to the hopes of a restoration of Charles II. by foreign 
intervention, and obliged that monarch and his ragged court to 
cool their heels for ten more years in shabby lodgings on the 

Continent. His very quarrel with Cromwell made them hate him 

the more, as it showed him a more logical supporter of the princi- 

ples of popular government. And worst of all, in the Parliament 
under the feeble son of the great Protector, at a time when the 

Restoration was trembling on the knife’s edge, it was Vane who 

led the opposition to any retreat from the Commonwealth princi- 

ples, and thusimperilled once more the royalist chances. So in de- 
fiance of solemn, public pledges they sent him to the block, while 
several of the regicides—Col. Hutchinson and the Republican 

Henry Marten for instance—were only imprisoned for life. _ 
Prof. Hosmer has many qualities which fit him for writing a 

biography of Vane. He shows an extensive and close acquaint- 

ance with the original sources for the history of the times, and 
with the best writers who have preceded him in the use of these. 

He has a hearty enthusiasm for popular liberty and religious tol- 

eration, which makes Vane to him a heroic figure. Hehasa clear 

and vigorous style, which sins only on the side of exuberance. 

And he has a theory of Vane’s significance to Englishmen and 

Americans of our time, which, whatever its own worth, helps to 

ive unity and spirit to his book. As compared with the works of 

Sykes (1662), Upham (1836), and Forster (1840 and 1854), it stands 

out conspicuously as the first adequate biography of one of the 

most eminent and least understood characters in English history. 
We notice a few things which we think defects. It is a hasty 
inference that because we find a Howel ap Vane mentioned by 

English heralds,—professional liars mostly, as Mr. Freeman has 

shown,—as living in Wales before the Conquest, when the Welsh 

had no family aames, therefore a Vane family, found settled in 

Kent of all places, may be supposed to have descended from the 

Howel ap Vane aforesaid. We think it a pity that Prof. Hosmer 

has been able to tell us so little of Vane’s mother, Frances Darcy, 

of Hadlow in Essex. Certainly that knowledge is needed to un- 
derstand the political and religious idealist who got but little of 
his mind and character from that shifty and politic courtier, Sir 

Henry Vane the elder. It must be a fresh illustration of the law 

of heredity that great qualities in a man are referable either to re- 

moter ancestors or to a mother of notable force in the same direc- 

tions. Again there are two friends of Vane’s, who exercised a 

reat influence over his intellectual life, and who deserve to be 
studied both for their own sake and for his. Robert Greville, the 
second Lord Brooke, (one of the two noble founders of the Say- 
brook colony), is described by Baxter in a passage quoted on page 

483, as a disciple of Vane’s. He may have been so: but Baxter 

is not the best of authorities on such a point. He certainly was a 

man of kindred spirit as his tracts and his speeches in the Long 

Parliament show, and his death at the Siege of Litchfield, where 

he was shot in the eye, was as great a loss to England as was that 

of Falkland. But why does Prof. Hosmer suppress Baxter’s ref- 
erence to Peter Sterry in this connection ? Sterry was one of the 
strongest minds of his age. A contemporary tells us he first set 


on foot the movement towards a broader, more mystical, and yet 
more philosophical theology, which began in the Puritan school, 
Emmanuel College at Cambridge, and to some extent pervaded 
the whole University. It was his teaching which lifted both Vane 
and Cromwell,—whose chaplain he became,—out of the common 





level of Puritan legalism, and showed them there was something 
more direct and divine in religion than the average Puritan 
dreamed of. His book “On the Will’ remains one of the ablest 
and profoundest in the language, in spite of Baxter’s sneer that 
his friendship with Vane was a conjunction of “ vanity” and 
“ sterility.” 

We are not so clear with Prof. Hosmer,—and Wendell Phil- 
lips,;whom he quotes,—that Vane’s career is a flawless one. There 
are passages in it which we think rather excusable than admira- 
ble. We are not clear as to the use he made of his father’s pri- 
vate memoranda in the Stratford case, although we suspect the 
old rogue meant him to do just what he did. Nor can we quite 
vindicate his course as the leader of the Rump Parliament. It is 
beyond dispute that the Rump showed neither justice nor moder- 
ation in its treatment of royalists and of levellers, while it ignored 
the crimes of its friends. And at the last it strove to perpetuate 
its power by legislating all its members into the Parliament 
about to be chosen, while it made them judges of the elections of 
the other members. How is such a scheme to be reconciled with 
the liberty of popular government? How are we to justify Sir 
Henry Vane for the part he took in promoting it? His subse- 
quent resistance to Cromwell and his “ Healing Question ” are 
admirably consistent with his Republican principles. But not so 
his attempt to exalt the fag-end of a Parliament into a dictator- 
ship, after its own character had been compromised fatally before 
the nation. 

Prof. Hosmer regards Vane as an international character,—a 
type of the Anglo-Saxon element which binds together England 
and America in bis idea. He calls England under the rule of the 
Rump “American Eugland.” He looks forward to a closer draw- 
ing of the lines of international amity between our own country 
and England and her colonies. He selects some very unhapp 
spokesmen for this idea. John Bright, perhaps, is the best, al- 
though he never has heen able to sunder his cosmopolitanism 
from his wishes for liberty to sell his goods free of duty. Another 
is Prof. Goldwin Smith, who publicly resents the honor done by 
an American speaker and an American audience to the statesman 
whom Americans especially delight to honor. A third is Sir 
Harry Parkes, wio was the incarnation of the diplomatic inso- 
lence and imperial aggression which have made England hated 
by half mankind, and not especially Joved in America. But Sir 
Henry Vane is a worse sponsor for the idea than any. Both the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay and the English nation repudiated 
him. Cotton Mather wrote: “ Mr. Vane’s election ” to the gov- 
ernorship of the colony “ will remain a blemish to their judg- 
ments who did elect him, while New England remains a nation.” 
Old England sent him to the scaffold, and practically effaced from 
its annals the chapters in which he took part. To this day it re- 
fuses Cromwell a place among the monuments which record the 
rulers who directed her destinies, and three Englishmen out of 
five probably regret that Cromwell did not live to share the fate 
of Vane. And we should have thought that transplantation from 
Massachusetts to St. Louis would have disabused Prof. Hosmer of 
the ideas that this is “an Anglo-Saxon nation,” and that it has no 
higher aspiration than “a moral if not political ” reunion to Eng- 
land. R. E. T. 





THE FIVE TALENTS OF WoMAN. A Book for Girls and Women. 

By the author of ‘How To Be Happy Though Married,” 

etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1888. 

The “ five talents” that form the text of this discourse are 
those that Mr. Ruskin has enumerated in his fond but whimsical 
advice to young girls. They are: 1. To please people. 2. To feed 
them in dainty ways. 3. Toclothe them. 4. To keep them orderly. 5. 
To teach them. 

We could hardly expect the author of ‘“‘How to be Happy 
Though Married” to offer his advice in the same ethereal general- 
izations in which Mr. Ruskin presents his; accordingly we have 
some wholesome commonplace counsel offered to well-meaning, 
commonplace people, seasoned with numerous pleasantries, both 
old and new, and besprinkled with a plentiful shower of quota- 
tions from the most varied sources. How io dispose of superflu- 
ous daughters is an always pressing question in the British 
household, six daughters being a very common burden for an 
English father to carry, and the’ hunt for the husband” as thesim- 
plest solution of the problem is carried on with an energy and 
an ardor of which fortunately few American girls are yet capable. 
Although our author recognizes that the spheres and duties of wo- 
men are various, and though he has liberal ideas as to the educa- 
tion of women, yet the English point of view “ pierces.” He 
must first of all give counsel about securing a husband. “Catch 
your hare, ladies, catch your hare,” he seems to say, ‘and then I 
will show you an excellent sauce for him.” The best part of the 
book is undoubtedly between quotation points, as some of the il- 
lustrations are apt and amusing. 
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As regards the main drift of the book, it may be found help- 
ful by some people; but experience has often shown that those 
women whodesired first of all their own full free development have 
made as good and, perhaps, better wives and mothers than the 
women who prepared themselves for those functions solely ; just 
as Mr. Ruskin declares that those artists who sought other things 
before pure beauty often found most of that. 

It is to be hoped that the limp and sallow damsel that deco- 
rates the cover is not to be regarded as the ideal type either of 
the author or of Mr. Ruskin, as she looks neither ‘well-fed ” nor 
“well-clad,’”’ nor capable of “‘ pleasing” anyone; though the long, 
severe folds of her robe and her uplifted finger might seem to im- 
ply some capacity for ‘‘ teaching” and “‘ keeping in order.” 





THE CouRT OF CHARLESIV. A Romance of the Escorial. 
B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish by Clara Bell. 
York: W. 8. Gottsberger. 

This book of Galdos is the continuation of “ Trafalgar,” and 
seems to be a part of an historical novel of some length, in which 
possibly the Spanish author has been ambitious to do for his coun- 
try what Tolstoi did four Russia in ‘War and Peace.” The date of 
the two works is the same, and in both all Europe is trembling 
beneath the tread of Napoleon ; and in Spain, as in Russia, vari- 
ous disintegrating influences are at work, which make the con- 
queror’s invasion a great danger. 

In the Court of Charles [V. Godoy is first favorite not only 
with the queen, but even with the king, over whom his influence 
is unbounded. Called the Prince of Peace from his successful ne- 
gotiations in closing the war with France in 1795, Godoy at this 
time holds the helm of affairs in his own hands, and the account 
of his disgrace and overthrow is reserved for the next volume. 
The story is told in a way to remind the reader of Gil Blas, and 
recounts in the first person the adventures of a youth in the ser- 
vice of a popular actress named Pepita. Society in Madrid at this 
time, and indeed for long afterwards, was so stiff and dull that in 
order to escape the tedium of its pruderies and conventionalities, 
not only men of high rank but even great ladies were in the habit 
of seeking relaxation in the salons of actresses of reputation like 
Pepita, where they could talk freely and break over the barriers 
of Spanish etiquette into nature and freedom. Thus Pepita’s 
rooms became the resort of amateur actresses, conspirators, lovers, 
and intriguers of all sorts. The chief episode of the story is the 
rendering of the play of “Othello,” in which one of the highest 
ladies of the court takes the part of Desdemona. The book 
abounds in striking scenes, the descriptions are often admirable, 
and the whole reflects a thoughtful and brilliant mind. But the 
story is too fragmentary and is left in too unfinished a state to 
give full satisfaction, and falls far below both ‘‘ Leon Roch” and 
*Gloria,” the author’s best known works, both in interest and 
charm. 

HOLIDAY Books. 

A decidedly pretty book for the holidays, and for all days,— 
a book, too, conveying much pleasant information in an agree- 
able style, is “Song Birds and Seasons,” by Andre Theuriet, il- 
lustrated by Hector Giacomette. A full-page picture is given of 
each bird described, accompanied by an appropriate poem,with the 
leading facts of the natural history of the subject, and with vari- 
ous references from standard literature. There are some twenty- 
five examples, and the attention given in each case is intelligent, 
satisfying, and set forth in a most “readable” manner. The vol- 
ume is handsomely made, the engravings being good and the pa- 
per firm and rich, while the printing could hardly be better. 
This is a really fine gift book. (Estes & Lauriat.) 

Two pretty Christmas booklets reach us from Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard—attractive versions of poems by Mrs. Muloch-Craik—“A 
Christmas Carol,” and “A Friend Stands at the Door.” They 
are printed on oblong sheets of extra heavy paper, neatly held to- 
gether with ribbon. One verse is given on each page, accom- 
panied with a design in colors by J. Pauline Sunter. The pictures 
show taste and intelligence. These are hardly to be called books, 
but they are charming little holiday trifles. 

“ The King of the Golden River,” by John Ruskin, illustrated 
by Richard Doyle, (Lee & Shepard), is a reprint of a quite early 
fanciful excursion of Mr. Ruskin, who has, however, been easily 
surpassed in the field of fairy land by divers of his juniors. The 
pictures here are better than the text, yet even they are old-fash- 


ioned. 
A WHOLLY new edition of Worcester’s Dictionary is pro- 
jected by the J. B. Lippincott Co. with full etymologies, 
additional words, and fresh illustrations. 
Howard Pyle’s work appears to be as highly appreciated in 
England as it is in the United States. His latest book, “ Otto of 
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the Silver Hand,” was published simultaneously in London and 
New York. 

According to the Boston Herald, ‘“‘ Ben-Hur” is the most pop- 
ular current book in the Boston Public Library. “ Little tend 
Fauntleroy” and “Around the World on a Bicycle” follow in fa- 
vor, in the order named. 


Mrs. Burnett’s ‘“‘Sara Crewe” has been brought out in Ger- 
many in the Tauchnitz Series. 

Dr. Henry M. Field’s new book of travels, “ Gibraltar,” will 
be published once at by Messrs. Scribners. 


Mr. Charles T. Walter, St. Johnsbury, Vt., announces a book 
for the holidays, which promises to take honorable rank amon 
the gift books of the season. This is “‘ The Story of the Puritans,” 
by Wallace Peck, in which Mr. Peck has aimed to do for the Puri- 
tans what Irving did for the early Dutch settlers. The book is 
profusely illustrated by the clever humorous artist, Kemble. 


D. Appleton & Co. will soon have ready a posthumous work 
of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, a volume of scientific and philosophical 
essays with the title “ Nature and Man.” An extended memoir 
of the author, by J. E. Carpenter, will be included in the book. 

Miss Sheldon’s “General History” has been a stimulus to 
students and a success from the publisher’s standpoint. Messrs. 
D. C. Heath & Co. announce as in preparation an American His- 
tory on the same plan, and by the same author. This new book is 
for a younger grade. The essential principle, however, of mak- 
ing each pupil do his own seeing and thinking, is followed out as 
in the “ Studies in General History.” 

The “ Poémes Complets” of Edgar Allen Poe, translated by 
M. Gabriel Mourey, with an introduction by J. Pétadan, will 
shortly be published by Delou, Paris. 


Ticknor & Co. will publish immediately a work with the title 
“Catholic or Protestant.” ‘This is the Autobiography of the 
“Nun of Kenmare,” Sister M. Francis Clare (Cusack), whose ser- 
vices in the Irish famine of 1879 are famous, and who is equally 
known and beloved for her service of devotion for the elevation 
of working girls. 

Sir Henry Maine’s posthumous work on International Law is 
about to be issued by Henry Holt & Co. It was almost ready in 
manuscript at the time of its author’s death and was prepared 
for the press by Frederick Harrison and Frederick Pollock, two 
of Sir Henry Maine’s executors. 


The biography of John Stuart Mill, by Mr. Courtney, in the 
Great Writers Series, will be published this month. 

That venerable work ‘“ The Parent’s Cabinet,” first published 
more than fifty years ago, is to be revived in a new edition. 


The Appletons have in press a new edition of Darwin’s “ Ori- 
gin of Species,” a reprint of the sixth and last London edition, 
with Mr. Darwin’s final revisions. 

Mr. Jules Tellier, the editor of Victor Hugo’s literary re- 
mains, proposes to cut the correspondence down to a single vol- 
ume. ‘The other volumes will contain Hugo’s travels, an essay 
on Metaphysics, and a number of poems, including a satire on the 
second empire, entitled ‘“‘ Les Années Funestes.”’ 

A second collection of essays, by James Russell Lowell, will 
he published by the Camelot Society this month. It will include 
essays on Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, Wordsworth, and Rous- 
seau. 


It is interesting to know at the present moment that one of 
M. Zola’s short stories, “‘ L’attague en Moulin,” has just be issued 
as a text book for use in English schools, with notes, etc. (Hach- 
ette, Paris.) 

The Greek premier, M. Tricoupis, is publishing at Athens a 
complete edition of his political speeches, divided into three parts. 
The first part has just appeared. 

Paul du Chaillu’s ‘‘ Viking Age” (Scribner’s) has been kept 
back beyond the time announced, owing to the magnitude of the 
work. It will contain 1,200 illustrations, 


A curiosity in the way of a dictionary has just been published 
by the Canadian Government. It is one of the Micmac language 
by Rev. 8S. T. Rand, D. D., of Hantsport, N.S. Among the Al- 
gonquin languages none is more perfect than that of the Micmacs, 
once a powerful body in that great ethnical division. Heretofore 
there has been a great difficulty in studying these languages be- 
cause of the lack of aids such as grammars and dictionaries. 

Sir Monier Williams is arranging for the press his recent 
lectures on Buddhism, in which he traces the connection of that 
religion with Brahminism and its contrast to Christianity. 

A German translation of “ Pickwick” (‘* Die Pickwickier,”) 
with eighty original illustrations, is about to be published at Berlin. 

“* Goethe’s Gesprache ” is a projected work, to be published 
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in parts,in Germany. It will consist of a chronologically arran- 
ged collection of all the authentic conversations and verbal utter- 
ances of the poet. W. von Biederman is the editor. 

Mr. William Morris is one of the very few poets who make a 
substantial income from their books. The 23d edition, which is 
also the 23d thousand, of Mr. Morris’s ‘‘ Epic of Hades” is an- 
nounced. “Songs of Two Worlds” has reached its 13th edition. 

The deaths of several important literary personages have 
“~ been reported. The death of Prof. A. Horawitz, known by 

is researches into Humanism, is announced from Vienna. From 
Paris comes intelligence of the death of Miss K. O’Meara, author 
of a biography of Madame Mobhl, and a tale called “Iza.” _Ice- 
land has lost one of her most interesting figuresin the person of Dr. 
Jon Arnason. The death is also announced of M. Hartel, head 
of the well known publishing firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, of 
Leipzig. 

“The Union of Canada and the United States” will soon 
leave the press of Sampson Low & Co. 

An edition of Fitzgerald’s “‘ Rubaiyat,” of Omar Khayyam, is 
to be brought out by Macmillan & Co. with a memoir by Dr. W. 
Aldis Wright. 

Harper & Bros. have just ready “ Old English Songs,” illus- 
trated by Abbey and Parsons. 

In addition to the arrangement of his correspondence for 
future publication, Mr. Gladstone is busy at present in preparing 
a collection of his speeches on the Irish Question. 

Princess Elena Koltzoff-Massaleky, better known by her 
nom de plume of “Dora D’Istria,” died recently in Paris. She 
wrote a number of romances and books of travel and was a well 
known contributor to the Revue des deux Mondes. 

Messrs. P. Blakiston & Co. Philadelphia, have just published 
a revised and enlarged edition of Dr. John J. Reese’s ‘* Medical 
Jurisprudence and Toxicology.” The author is lecturer on these 
subjects at the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Methodist Book Concern will be a century old next year, 
and will celebrate the event by the opening of an imposing struc- 
ture of brick and granite now going up at Twentieth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The building and grounds will cost 
$1,000,000, and the intention is to make it the finest publishing- 
house in the country. The institution, backed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has during the hundred years of its existence 
expended some $2,000,000 in charities. 

For the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of King 
Charles of Wurtemberg’s accession to the throne an exhibition of 
Swabian productions in the graphic arts will be held at Stuttgart 
next year. The German Booksellers’ Borsenblatt states that the 
late Freiherr Carl von Cottendorf, had taken the most active in- 
terest in the projected exhibition, of which he was elected Presi- 
dent. To it he had contributed not only some of the most beauti- 
ful, but also some of the rarest illustrated works either published 
during its two hundred years’ existence by his world-renowned 
firm or which had been for centuries in the possession of his 
family. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
HE title of Henry James’s new Atlantic Serial is ‘“ The Tragic 
Muse.” Another novel, from which also much is expected, to 
be given by this magazine next year, is by Edward L. Bynner, 
bearing the title “ ‘he Begum’s Daughter.” 

A new English monthly illustrated magazine entitled The 
Gospel Argosy is announced for January 1st by Elliot Stock, 
London. 

“ Jupiter Lights” is the title of Miss C. F. Woolson’s new 
novel for Harper’s Magazine, to begin in January. 

The Technology Architectural Review, Boston well maintains the 
high excellence of its opening, and is now nearly a yearold. The 
Review is issued from the architectural department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and aims to afford students of 
architecture abroad training in design. 

The Paris Journal des Debats will complete its one hundreth 
year on the 29th of August next. Unlike other journals its im- 
pressions are not numbered, so that the reader looks in vain on 
the front sheet for evidence of its age. 

The Detroit Free Press offers prizes amounting to $3,000 for 
three serial stories ($1,600, $900, $500), to be in the hands of the 
editors by May Ist. They are to be not less than 60,000 words, 


type-written, must divide up so asto end each installment “at a 
point of such interest that the reader will be anxious to see the 
next,” and “should have the greatest amount of movement with 
the least amount of tiresome description.” 

The enterprise of some of the London journals at Christmas- 





time is remarkable. The Graphic, for example, prints a Christ- 
mas number of 600,000 copies, loaded with illustrations, all of 
them in color. These include two large supplements, ‘ Sweet 
Anne Page,” and “ Juliet,” with illustrations of Hood’s punning 
poem “Faithless Nellie Gray,” and several pages of other 
sketches, mostly humorous. The Chatterbox also issues a “‘ Christ- 
mas Box” number, with no less than five full page colored sup- 
plements. (New York: International News Co.) 


_ A new departure is about to be made by the London Graphic. 
This is the publication of a penny weekly illustrated summary of 
its daily edition. 

So many volumes are now comprised in the current series of 
All The Year Round that Mr. Dickens will start a new series in 
January. 

_ The Christmas double number of the English Illustrated Mag- 
azine contains twelve full page illustrations, two of them in mono- 
chrome. Prominent illustrated articles in the number will be 
“ Surrey Farmhouses ” and ‘“‘A Ramble Through Normandy.” 

_. The New York Ledger announces for publication a number of 
hitherto unprinted poems of the late John G. Saxe. 

Mr. Edmund Collins, retiring from The Epoch to take charge 

of Leng’s “ Literary Syndicate,” is succeeded as literary editor 

by Mr. L. J. Vance, already a regular contributor to that journal. 








ART NOTES. 


: first exhibition of the season was opened by the Art Club 
on Saturday last. It was not opened to the public, and will 
not be, the only approach to publicity being the Ladies’ Recep- 
tion, held on Monday of this week. It is perhaps not practicable 
or desirable to open the elegant rooms of the club-house to any- 
body and everybody, without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition, but it seems almost a pity to be at all the cost and care 
incident to getting up an exhibition, solely for the delectation of 
the club members. Their deseris are great, truly, but why not 
permit the public to share the view of these collections? If the 
members were given exclusive enjoyment of them, say, during 
the first fortnight, and then others were admitted,—by tickets, 
liberally distributed,—why should not this serve all objects ? 

The present collection has been judiciously selected and al- 
though but four pictures are shown they are nearly all well worth 
showing. The most important contributions are by Stephen Par- 
rish, who sends three landscapes; Harry R. Poore, who is repre- 
sented by an admirably well painted study of a white bull, one of 
his most spirited animal pictures ; James B. Sword, who has two 
shore scenes, both picturesque and attractive; I. L. Williams, 
who has a characteristic landscape treated with much delicacy 
and refinement ; George Wright, who tells three good stories in 
as many genre pictures ; Newbold H. Trotter, who has a pair of 
life-like pointer dogs in the foreground of a pleasing autumnal 
landscape; I. L. Kirkpatrick, who makes a welcome reappear- 
ance after long retirement from public view, with a brilliant and 
effective piece of color entitled ‘“‘ The Cloister Library ;” Carl 
Newman, who shows the best portrait in the collection; and 
Gabrielle D. Clements,who has two careful studies in pastel. 

General Rush ©. Hawkins, American Art Commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition, has appointed a jury of artists to select exhibits 
from such contributions as may be offered on this side of the At- 
lantic. The following have accepted the appointment: J. G. 
Brown, J. Carroll Beckwith, William A, Coffin, Kenyon Cox, 
Thomas Eakins, Augustus St. Gaudens, H. Bolton Jones, Walter 
Shirlaw, George W. Maynard, Thomas Moran, Edgar M. Ward, 
and J. Alden Weir. The appointment has been tendered, also, to 
William Hart, Thomas Hovenden, F. D. Millet, Jarvis McEntee, 
and Worthington Whittridge, but, at last advices, these artists 
had not yet accepted. It is announced that blanks and circulars 
can be had on application to the assistant commissioners, No. 1 
Broadway, New York. 

The sales at the National Academy Exhibition are reported 
as satisfactory, especially in view of the numerous auction sales 
that have been held in New York this season. The aggregate to 
date is a little over $10,000 ,with the Christmas buyers stiil to be 
heard from. The only Philadelphia name noted in the sales list 
is that of Thomas B. Craig, whose landscape entitled “Autumn” 
found an early purchaser. Mr. Craig has the great advantage of 
tact in the selection of subjects, and his pictures always appeal to 
the interest of those who appreciate beauty in nature. 

The genius and esprit of our Russian visitor, M. Verestchagin 
have been displayed in a lecture delivered in New York, on 
American Art. Ashe has been here several weeks his observa- 
tions are, of course, entitled to attention. The private collections 
of paintings he has seen he condemns, utterly, finding nothing 
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worthy of commendation except the frames, which he has been 
informed cost a deal of money. He thinks the bad paintings are 
accounted for by the American custom of employing the con- 
tractor who builds the house to furnish the pictures, also. An- 
other performance of the rich American he regards as not much 
more creditable, namely, that of going abroad and purchasing a 
quantity of pictures, en b/oc, without looking at them,—“‘ sight un- 
seen,” as it were,—though this practice has one advantage, namely, 
that on returning home, the pictures found to be worthless, can 
be donated to the Metropolitan Museum! What M. Verestchagin 
said upon some other points was rather more serious: that he 
finds an absence of knowledge of the whole realm of art, and that 
the remedy is the establishment of government art schools. With 
regard to this most persons will agree that we have an abundance 
of art schools, ordinarily so called. There are quite enough of 
these in our large cities to turn out all the painters and sculptors 
that the public is likely toemploy. The schools might be betier, 
the standard higher, and the instruction more thorough, but, such 
as they are, they more than meet any existing requirement. 
What we need is a diffusion of knowledge among the people; a 
system of education that will afford better understanding of 
what art is and what it may mean, available to the great average 
class that constitutes the mass of our population. 


We need a broad foundation to build on, and in this behalf 
the Industrial School which our townsman Isaiah V. Williamson is 
about endowing, with one of the greatest gifts ever bestowed in 
this—or in any other,—country, will render real service. Ap- 
plied art in mechanical and manufacturing pursuits is what we 
now need and can use and appreciate in this country. Progress 
in art is tending in that direction more and more evidently every 
day, and in a curriculum of industrial education such as the Wil- 
liamson benefaction contemplates, this tendency is sure to com- 
mand recognition. Design, artistic construction and decoration 
are required in the trades. and in any competent undertaking to 
teach the trades, these demands will of necessity be provided for. 
The education so afforded will do more for art in this country 
than can be accomplished in any other way, except the one way 
of offering free public exhibitions of good pictures and other works ; 
a way which is not practicable to any great extent, as yet. 


The bust of John McCullough executed by Wm. Clark Noble 


of Newport, was unveiled at the dedication of the McCullough | 


memorial in this city, on Wednesday of last week. It is of beroic 
size and represents the tragedian in his favorite character of the 
Roman father, Virginius. The likeness is said by the family to be 
perfect, and as a work of art the bust is in every respect credita- 
ble to the sculptor. The material is silver bronze, which harmon- 
izes well in color with the gray granite of which the monument is 
constructed. The memorial is located on a picturesque knoll in 
Mount Moriah cemetery. 


The artist members of the Art Club have decided to hold 
meetings in the ‘‘ Bohemian Room” on Thursday evening of each 
week, and on the second Thursday of each month to hold a spe- 
cial meeting at which some informal musical entertainment may 
be given, or art subject discussed, and at which guests, such as 
well-known actors, singers or other artists, may be entertained. 
The “Bohemian Room,” as was originally intended, is to be 
turned for this purpose into a place where the artists can feel 
thoroughly at home, and its decoration, by means of pictures, 
=_—" bric-a-brac, casts, hangings, etc., is to be placed in their 

ands. 

The Contemporary Club, for its second reception of the sea- 
son, has secured Principal L. W. Miller to address it on “ Some 
Tendencies of American Art.” Mr. Miller has always a message 
of interest on such a theme. This Club, by the way, has decided 
to increase its number of members to one hundred and seventy- 
five,--an addition of fifty. 

The Connoisseur, Messrs. Bailey, Banks and Biddle’s exquis- 
ite quarterly of art and decoration, has some fine features in the 
December issue, the frontispiece, ‘‘ Close of the Day,” a phototype 
in color of a picture by D’Entraygues, in the Paris Salon, being of 
special beauty. Eugen von Jagow describes the chateau of Chan- 
tilly, and its unique collections, which their owner, the Orleanist 
duc d’Aumale, has presented, with the chateau and the whole es- 
tate, to the Academy of France. Other articles discuss Queen 
Anne silverware, the Germains, a French family of goldsmiths, 
old Valenciennes porcelain and faience, and Chinese polychrome 
porcelain. 

The frontispiece to the December issue of the Magazine of Art 
is an admirable etching, by a young French artist, Gery-Bichard, 
of a painting, “The Painter,” by Meissonier One of the most 


interesting articles is that on “‘ Wells and its Cathedral,” by Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell, the illustrations being furnished by her hus- 
band and Mr. C. E. Mallows. Another notable paper is by W. 








M. Rossetti on the portraits of his brother, Dante Gabriel. An 
excellent feature in this magazine is its “‘ Review of American 
Art,” which this month is of more than usual interest. (London 
and New York: Cassell & Co.) 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


| gg ~ sei newspaper despatches report the safe arrival of Dr. 

Nansen und his small party of athletic Danes at Godthaab, 
on the east coast of Greenland. The expedition just missed, at 
that point, the vessel leaving for Europe, and probably will not 
be able to leave until May next. Until that time all detailed ac- 
counts of the expedition must be deferred. The party crossed 
Greenland at what is probably its narrowest part, the route taken 
being sixty miles south of the one it was originally intended 
should be followed. Two letters from members of the party have 
appeared in Nuture, (London), and record the greatest difficulty 
experienced in landing from the vessel on the west coast. Some 
hardship was caused by the cold (—40° to —50° C. in some cases), 
but the party in general has enjoyed good health. 


The United States Commission, with headquarters in New 
York reports that applications for spaces for exhibits in the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 ure coming in rapidly. The Commission sug- 
gests that as Central and South American countries will be largely 
represented at Paris, there will be a favorable opportunity for 
American manufacturers to reach the buyers of those countries. 
Among the special features of the exposition will be what is called 
a ‘* Retrospective Exposition of Industrial Work and Anthropolo- 
gical Sciences,” which if complete will form a history of labor and 
the applications of manual skill. This collection is classified as 
follows: 1. Anthropological and Ethnographical Sciences; 2. 
Liberal Arts; 3. Arts and Trades; 4. Means of Transportation ; 
5. Military Arts. Contributions to this collection are invited 
from all sources. 


Admiral Porter’s annual report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
among other things, expresses his belief that the best school for 
the education of seamen will be found in the old-fashioned sailing 
vessels, and he hopes that this class will not be entirely super- 
seded by steam. He recommends that a few of the sailing class 
be kept in service for the training of cadets and apprentices. The 
experience gained on these vessels, the Admiral declares, will be 
of use to officers on any sort of cruise or war ship that has yet 
been devised. The report also commends the work of the Naval 
War College, and urges that its value as a training school far ex- 
ceeds the money devoted to it. 

The question of preservation of railroad ties by subjecting 
them to chemical processes assumes larger proportions in Conti- 
nental Europe on account of the relative scarcity of wood. The 
Engineering Journal translates from a Vienna railroad journal an 
interesting article by H. Karplus, who gives the results of the use 
of artificially preserved ties on the railroads of Austria. In one 
experiment beechwood ties were subjected to the sulphate of cop- 
per process. Of the ties not treated,5 per cent. were replaced the 
first year; 10 per cent. the second year; 25 the third; while by 
the end of the fifth vear, 100 per cent. had been replaced by new 
ties. Of the ties treated by the above process no less than 27 per 
cent. remained in the road-bed at the end of the fifteenth year. 
Ties of fir-wood, which are more durable, when treated by the 
process, had a record of 35 per cent. remaining after 18 years ; 
when untreated, all were replaced in 12 years. On all the roads 
of Austria about 35 per cent. of all ties laid in 1888, will have been 
treated. Of late years the cost of treating has been diminished by 
the use of portable apparatus in place of permanent plants, and 
also by reductions in the cost of the apparatus itself. The cost 
per tie for chemical treatment is from 8 to 15 cents. The Aus- 
trian State railroad makes a practice of treating timbers for other 
purposes, also, such as highway bridges, telegraph poles, etc. 

Mention has been made in this paper and elsewhere of the 
new device of underground forts which promises to be one of the 
features of the war situatiou on the Continent. In a recent num- 
ber of La Nature, Col. Hennebert, of the Belgian army, describes 
one of these forts. It presents the appearance of an enlarged 
molehill, but the whole affair might easily escape the eye of an 
observer. It is built of concrete, protected everywhere by heavy 
steel armor. Three armored towers conceal each two heavy guns ; 
four small turrets may be run out at pleasure, each armed with 
two rapid-firing guns, At three suitable places there are armored 
observation stations, from which the electric light may be flashed 
on the surrounding country. Beneath the surface, the fort con- 
sists of a huge well divided into sections, one for ammunition, and 
another for machinery,—including the dynamos and accumulators 
for lighting the fort, hydraulic machines for moving the turrets 
and supplying them with ammunition, and a series of ventilators 
to keep the air pure. All movements in and about the fortifica- 
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tions are reported by telegraph and telephone. The garrison 
needed consists of only 30 to 40 mechanics and specialists. This 
obviates the general objection made to forts by military operators, 
namely, that they absorb numbers of men who are wanted for ac- 
tive service in the field. 

The work going on upon the Manchester Ship Canal will ne- 
cessitate the removal of an historic structure, the Barton aque- 
duct, which in its day was the subject of the awe and admiration 
of all England. It is a simple aqueduct of three stone arches, 
which carries a canal over the small river Irwell. It was built 
in 1760 by one James Brindley for the Duke of Bridgewater a 
special Act of Parliament being passed for the desired permission. 
Its length is 600 feet and the construction is excellent. The canal 
connects the Worsley coal-pits with the city of Manchester, and 
it is proposed to retain it in operation by means of a special de- 
vice, the work of Mr. Leader Williams, Engineer of the Ship 
Canal. This is a swinging caisson, which operates exactly as a 
drawbridge, practically detaching a portion of the canal above 
and leaving an uninterrupted ship-way. The work is now being 
rapidly pushed. [Some mention of this interesting structure was 
made in Mr. John Leyland’s letter on “‘ The Manchester Ship Ca- 
nal,” in THE AMERICAN of July 14, 1888.| 

A committee of the New York Medico-Legal Society has 
made a report on the best method to be followed under the law 
for execution by electricity, which goes into effect in that State on 
January Ist. It will be remembered that some unfavorable criti- 
cism was given upon the proposed method by a number of phy- 
sicians in New York. ‘he reasons given against execution by 
electricity were two, namely, that it was not certain enough ; and 
that if successful it was too humane, as it defeated the ends of 
justice by robbing the criminal’s demise of all its terrors. No 
answer is needed to the latter reason, and the above mentioned 
committee’s report embodies directions, which if followed out, will 
make death as certain as it is swift. A stout table, covered with 
rubber cloth is provided, upon which the prisuner is firmly bound. 
One electrode is inserted in the table in such a manner that it will 
inpinge upon the spinal column between the shoulders ; the other 
electrode is pressed to the back of the prisoner’s head, the hair be- 
ing cut close and moistened with warm water. A dynamo gen- 
erating an electro-motive force of at least 3,000 volts is recom- 
mended, the current to pass alternately for thirty seconds. It is 
anticipated that these specifications will meet the approval of the 
State authorities. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
MR. GOSSE'S JUDGMENT CHALLENGED. 
George Willis Cooke, in The Critic. 

THERE is certainly no infallibility in the judgment of Mr. 
Gosse, that Poe is the greatest of American poets who have passed 
the bounds of life. In his several critical works Mr. Gosse has so 
often proven himself an unsafe guide, that his opinion is to be 
taken with hesitation and further inquiry. He has been prone to 
bring forward the names of forgotten poets and to praise them in 
unstinted language. ‘This he has donein “ Ward’s Exglish Poets,” 
in his “‘ Studies of Northern Literature ”’ and iu his ‘‘ From Shaks- 
peare to Pope.” ‘The critic who writes of Mrs. Aphra Behn with 
the exaggerated praise which Mr. Gosse bestows upon her, or of 
Davenant as the initiator of a great movement in English poetry, 
must be read with an allowance for his biased and exaggerated 
opinions. He may write in a manner very interesting, but his 
critical soundness is not to be trusted. His praise of Poe is of a 
piece with his praise of Mrs. Behn and Sir William Davenant. It 
grows out of a perverted critical taste, and out of a demand for 
certain superficial qualities in poetry, which, in reality, are not es- 
sential to its greatness or its lasting quality. ie 

Making due allowance for the want of time-perspective in 
judging of any of our poets, and recognizing the liability to give 
too much weight to that which is of our own country, it may be 
asserted, with a fair promise of the claim being made good, that 
Longfellow and Emerson deserve a place in the company of the 
great English poets. Longfellow deserves it because of his won- 
derful gift as the interpreter, in musical and expressive verse, of 
the common experiences of humanity ; and because of his success 
in describing the early types of American life. He has not the 
originality or the lyrical facility of Burns, but he is as close to the 
heart of the great mass of mankind; and he has interpreted the 
hopes and sorrows of that heart as no other poet has done who 
has written in English. If he is the poet of the commonplace, he 
has made the commonplace beautiful. 

If Wordsworth stands in the company of the English masters 
of song, then Emerson must stand there with him. Both are 
monotonous in tone and incapable of sustained flights ; but Emer- 
son stands with Wordsworth as an interpreter of Nature and in 
largeness of philosophic insight. Now that science is becoming so 





all-absorbing in its possession of the intellectual life of the time 
Emerson has the vast merit of being its imaginative guide and 
philosophic forerunner. More nearly than in Wordsworth the 
ideal interpretation of Nature has found its expression in Emer- 
son, who is at once far more truly in harmony with science and 
gifted with an imagination grander in its creative insights. He 
has brought the world-forces out of their fierce and discordant con- 
flicts, and made them sublime in beauty and divine in meaning. 
When he is read as Wordsworth has been read, with the aid of 
many a gifted commentator, Emerson will have his place among 
the poets who have taught us how to read the poetry of life, and 
who have enabled us to see that Nature itself is a beautiful poem. 





THE RANK OF AMERICAN POETS. 
Maurice Thomp on, in The Critic. 

Mr. Gosse makes a pleasing paper in answering the “auda- 
cious query” concerning the dead poets of America; but he is 
more artful than profound in what he offers as his final word. It 
is true that death removes its victims at once to an immeasurable 
distance from us; but the dead of yesterday are infinitely nearer 
us than is Chaucer or Shakespeare. Furthermore, the far-away 
English bards have the support of traditional, cumulative lauda- 
tion as well as the force of priority of claim. Possession is nine 
points of the law. There are great poets and great poets. If we 
accept Shakespeare as incomparable, it must be as a dramatist, 
not asa lyrist; but he must be excepted; for we have no one to 
compare with him. Then snatching a name at random from Mr, 
Gosse’s list, I do not hesitate to say that Longfellow was a greater 
poet than Pope. Poe was more of a poet than Gray. Emerson 
was a greater poet than Coleridge. It would be impossible for me 
to give details here in support of these assertions ; but the general 
basis is quality, not quantity, of performance. The nature of 
things precluded the coming of a Burns or a Keats to us, precisely 
as it shut out the possibility of an English Poe oran English Em- 
erson. It must be kept in mind that the frets of our instrument 
are limited, that since the days of Chaucer numberless experts 
have fingered them. ‘This considered, Poe stands a marvel of 
originality. Wordsworth does not fill my measure for a great 
poet. [am charmed with his poetry, but it does not lift me. 
Emerson stumbles along over ill-shapen verses in which he leaves 
something as inexplicable as electricity, and of a quality better 
than Wordsworth canshow. The hurry of American life and the 
stress of American exigencies have forbidden that leisurely appli- 
cation which adds bulk to the results of poetic genius, but quality 
has not been injured, andI set the best of Longfellow’s lyrics in 
the company of the best made by Byron, Shelley, and Keats, re- 
serving the right to prefer this or that in making individual com- 
parisons. If Tennyson and Longfellow had written in Shakes- 
peare’s day, we should be making gods of them now. The hand 
of Time has more to do at present than it has had in any age be- 
hind us; but, winnow as it may, the grains of poetic gold will not 
be blown off with the chaff, and I cannot doubt that the quality 
of the American product will keep honorable place with that of 
Great Britain’s best offerings. 

As to quantity with highest quality present, the English poets 
mentioned by Mr. Gosse are incomparably ahead in the race. 
Compared poet with poet, we have no one to match with Milton; 
but I set Longfellow, Bryant, and Emerson each higher than 
Chaucer, taking quality as the measure and art as the guide of 
measurement. Chaucer was great, as a story-teller who puts his 
stories into rhyme ; but when he wrote poetry proper, it was not 
above the level of Longfellow’s best. In short, we cannot compare 
poets satisfactorily, but we can classify them after a fashion; 
and if this task were left to me, I should feel no scruples of con- 
science when I came to place Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant, and 
Poe in the company of England’s greatest bards as the superiors 
of some and the inferiors of but three or four of them. 





THE HIGHER PURPOSES OF THE ARTIST. 
From The Connoisseur for December. 

WHEN the great guilds flourished, artist, handicraftsman, and 
tradesman were practically, if not actually, one. There never was 
a time when the artist was not influenced by commercial consider- 
ations. Sometimes he was very much indeed a man of business. 
But so long as there was anything of the artist about him, there 
was always something at work on his conscience to urge the in- 
terests of art, even at the personal sacrifice of more material in- 
terests, and to hinder him from looking at his work purely from 
the pecuniary point of view. His faith in himself, his very vanity, 
made for art. So he was encouraged always to do the workman- 
like thing, in the belief that the best was best worth doing. And 
his very persistence gave it a chance of succeeding which nowa- 
days is not always open. For who will ever believe quite so fer- 
vently in the swanlike attributes of his geese as the parent gander? 
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We are all too eager to make fortunes: no one is content to 
make a living. But the craftsman,if he were allowed to get some 
satisfaction out of his work, could take contentedly the modest 
pay that would supply his actual wants. The manufacturer 
whose interest in his work is wholly pecuniary, who possibly 
looks upon his labors in the office as so much grind, must needs 
earn money to spend in whatever may be his idea of compensa- 


tion for the joyless task of getting it. 


It is one of the worst features of the business creed that it 
takes no account (perhaps can take none) of all that may be got 
That is the accepted measure 


out of good work besides money. 
of profit, and that alone. 


To the craftsman’s thinking it is a false standard altogether. 
He does not deny that “the job must pay ;” but he does deny 
that there is occasion for any one to grow rich over it,—even the 


artist. 


The one thing that strikes us about the accessory art of an- | 
cient, medizval, and all times down to a century or so ago, is 
that, whether we care for it or not, some one did, presumably the 
Those seem to be the essential 
conditions of good work, that maker and buyer should be interested 


owner, certainly the maker of it. 


in it. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BERANGER’S POEMS, IN THE VERSIONS OF THE BEST TRANSLATORS. Se- 
lected by William S. Walsh. Illustrated. Pp. 200. $4.00. Philadel- 


phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Lamia. By John Keats. With Illustrative Designs By Will H. Low. [New 
Edition, Small 4to.] $5.00. Philadelpbia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Tais WIcKED WorLpD. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. Pp. 304. Paper. $0.25. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


PARADOXES OF A PHILISTINE. By Wm.S. Walsh. Pp.192. $1.00. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


THE QUICK OR THE Deap. A Study. By Amélie Rives. 


Fhiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


THE WRITER’s HAND-Book. A Guide to the Art of Composition. Pp. 573. 


$2.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


THE MAN WITHOUT A CouNTRY. By Edward E. Hale. (Illustrated.) Pp. 


106. $2.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Hartford Courant. 


Pp. 255. $1.00. 


DRIFT. 


HAT does the London Standard mean by saying that our Mr. Lowell, 
when American minister, ‘committed himself” scores of times in 

the same way Lord Sackville did, though not in the same degree, and that 
Mr. Phelps has followed suit? Did Mr. Lowell or Mr. Phelps ever advise a 
British subject to support by his vote Gladstone and Home Rule against 
Salisbury aud coercion, or vice versa? Let us have a bill of particulars.— 





This is a good time for the substantial citizens of New York to consider 
whether the metropolis gains anything by persistently misunderstanding 
and antagonizing the country. They can now see that their political policy 
and their personal preferences are decidedly against those of the great ma- 
jority in the States from which New York derives its chief business and 
importance. The Democratic and so-called Independent press of this city 
is as densely ignorant of the temper and tendency of the best part of the 
United States as if it were published on the island of Jamaica instead of 
the Island of Manhattan.—N. Y. Tribune. 





The Berlin Borsen Zeitung vouches for this statement: “ In 1873 the 
Crown Prince Frederick William caused twelve copies to be taken by a 
copperplate process of the diary which he kept during the Franco-German 
war. Of these copies he presented one each to persons who particularly 
enjoyed his confidence, the plate being afterward destroyed. ‘The recipi- 
ents were requested to take special care that the diary was on no account 
published until fifty years after the death of its author.”— Foreign Letter. 





Edmund Yates writes to the N. Y. Tribune: There is no attempt to dis- 
| guise the object of the economical reforms iu the Royal Household. It has 
become clear that no Parliament will sanction grants to the grandchildren 
of the Queen, excepting only the children of the Prince of Wales. So Her 
Majesty considers it her imperative duty to save as much money as possible 
in order that all her desceudants may be adequately provided for by her- 
self. It is quite certain that the Duke of Counaught and Princess Beatrice 
will be the Queen’s principal heirs. Her Majesty has three other families 
to look after—namely, those of the late Duke of Albany, of Princess 
Christian and of the late Princess Alice. 











BiLious DisoRDERS, LIVER COMPLAINTS, Costiveness, Dyspepsia, ete. 
| are speedily removed by Dr. Jayne’s Sanative Pills. 
proved them superior to all other remedies for the cure of the various dis- 
eases for which they are recommended. In their action they are imld and 
certain, and may be taken at any time without risk from exposrre, 


Forty years’ use has 








TRUST COMPANY. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 





The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


1S PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROO# VAULTS, with Combination 
sud Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY 
ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


ney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding ag Be Funds separate and apart from all other 

ssets of the Company. 

‘ COLLECT INTEREST So transact 
all other business authori y its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc. 


RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 
EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 

‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C. Knight, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moorhead, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 
san Be Seat ith 

0 4 

” ” Richar éY. Cook , 








THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 


<< 





CasH CAPITAL, . . « « « «© « « « « « SUG, 000@ 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 

CRAIN, . 6 s 6 et se ttl le le ee 
SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . . 461,12010 


Total assets, Oct.1,1887, $2,3844,418.75. 


DIRECTORS: 

T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH. 

CHARLES S. WHELEN, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Aciuary. 








BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


BARKER BROTHERS & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


126 South Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Execute orders for Stocks, Pouds, uilow La- 
terest on Deposits, and transact a 
general Banking and Brok- 
erage Business. 








THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
825-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of wz descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
E , DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 
—— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
s. 


The eer also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices hy eg from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults p;o- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate c —_ 

The eonten as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

LL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Cee 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsibie for its 


trust pion. 
. Wl RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 





STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jz., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICE, 
EDWARD W. CLARE, JOHN B. GEst, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
Herry C. GIBson, THoMas DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRIscom, 
Jou CO, BULLITT. 
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FINANCIAL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS. 





THE FINANCE COMPANY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Capital, Full Paid, - $2,500,000. 
$5,000,000. 


Capital Authorized, ~- 
OrFicE, BULLITT BUILDING, Puita. 





Transacts a general Banking Business, Negotiates 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Louns. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit, in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time 
of deposit. Also allows interest on daily balances of 
active accounts of corporations, merchants, trades- 
men, and others, subject to check as in any bank. 

Accepts the transfer agency and registry of stocks, 
and acts as Trustee of mortgages of corporations. 


DIRECTORS. 
Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H. Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 

Isaac Hough. 


WHARTUN BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD. SECRETARY. 


LOMBARD INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


Guarantee Fund. . . ~~. $3,000,000. 
Offers 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages on Farm and City 
Properties. 
REASONS FOR INVESTING IN THE SECURITIES 
OF THIS COMPANY : 

First. Because it has had 35 years’ experience with- 
out the loss of a dollar to a single investor. 

Secon Because its conservative management is 
insured by the double liability of its stockholders. 

Third. Because nearly 500 of the most prominent 
financial, business and charitable corporations, in- 
cluding about 60 Savings Banks, 50 Universities, Col- 
leges and Academies. 70 General Church Boards and 
Churches, and 20 to 30 Insurance Companies, have in- 
vested in its loans for many years. 

Fourth. Because these loans are es negotiable, 
easily available as collateral, and, while paying a 
good interest, can be procured at par. 

Fifth Because the principal and interest of every 
loan are guaranteed by a fund amounting to about 


$3,000,000 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
GEO. PHILLER, fF resident First National Bank. 
GEO. M. TROUTMAN, Pres. Central Nat’l Bank. 
WM. B. BEMENT, Iidustrial Iron Works. 
GEO. BURNHAM, Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., Attorney-at-law. 


The Loans of the above Company. in amounts from 
$250 to $20,000, can be had at par and accrued interest 


from 
WILLIAM McGEORGE, Jr. 
Bullitt Building, 
Send for Pamphlet. 131-143 South 4th St., Phila. 


Tue INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 
Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, —y Reng mpeg — ais cutee 
Buysan 8 sof Exchange, drawing on 
can & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris ; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, ete. 
Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 
Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State. Municipal, ete. 
Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest; also acts as General Financial 
nt for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 
Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 
OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 

HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 

HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 

ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 
MORTON nee T. WISTAR BROWN, 
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WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CoO., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 S. 4TH Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 

Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 
SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 

Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 











tablished 1847, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 




















INTERIOR DECORATION. 


LLBO 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


nee 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES. 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 

Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 

Real Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor, George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, John B. Garrett, 

George Taber, William H Jenks, 

Seth I Comly, George Tucker Bispham, 
H._H Burroughs, William H. Gaw, 

John A. Brown, Jr., B Andrews Knight, 
William Massey, Samuel B. Brown, 
Benjamin W. Richards. Francis I. Gowen. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 8d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $20,115,028.49, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and lg yg a 

a3 EE, 








toactas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TR 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful performance of which its 
capital and surplus fund furnish onpe security. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
pnd SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the 
mpany. 

e incomes of parties residing abroad carefull 
ellected and duly remitted. - J 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

A AS. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep't. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 


Israel Morris, 


Sam’! R. Shipley, 
Chas. Hartshorne, 


T. Wistar Brown, 





Richard Cadbury, Wn. Gummere, 
Henry Haines. Frederic Collins, 
Richard 4 Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
J. M. Albertson, James V. Watson, 
Asa 8, Wing. 
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